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Events of the Beek. 


Save that Protection lay at the bottom, the box 
which the Prime Minister unlocked on Monday proved 
to be nearly as empty as Madame Humbert’s safe. The 
substance of the speech was a rather railing accusation 
against the country for after-war slacking 
demoralization. Satan rebukes sin; the 
prodigal Minister in Europe _ inveighs 
private extravagance. Inveighs without an offer of 
definite amendment. 
to withdraw a single British soldier or sailor from 





and 


Russia, Asia, or Ireland, nor pledged himself to restore | 
the only cure for departmental lavishness, which is the | ; 
| strikes. 
| of the Duckham Report, including the nationalization of 
| mining royalties, part of which are to be earmarked to 


restoration of Treasury control. He even protested 
against the Press outcry on “ little mistakes’ (such as 
the error of Slough) as “ unfair’’ and ungenerous. But 


the Government sins in the large and in the little, and 


it is the exposure of a concrete bit of 
rather than a search for its lost millions that the public 
appreciates. 

* * * 

Tue Prime Minister was no better on disarmament. 
There is to be no British initiative. 
disarm when others do. But Mr. 
has made France the first military Power in Europe, 
while the overgrown Poland he has created aims at 
being the second. Will France and Poland disarm? 
Mr. George would not even promise the release of our 


400,000 prisoners, held at great cost and in a state of | 
semi-slavery, until the Treaty had been ratified. But ; 
who delayed the signature of the Treaty? Mr. George | 


had the assurance to say that it could not have been 

signed a moment sooner. 

the American effort to secure an early signature—that 

is to say, at the end of 1918. 

mercy to a suffering world? 

Mr. George and his election? 
* * * 

As we have said, the speech contained only one 
specific feature. But even that was obscured. 
Mr. George’s announcement that the import 
restrictions come to an end on September Ist 





change in their dealings with us. 


| powers the measure for protecting “ 
_ industries, a term which can cover any industry impor- 
_ tant either for defence or for “the maintenance of the 
He accepts no | 


For Mr. George neither promised | ‘ 2 ‘ sy Mange Magaty 
| in 1815, only worse. Industrially, the inclination is to a 


waste 
_ advance to a policy of State control, such as the 
| Duckham Report advised. The Government will accept 
| the report of the National Industrial Conference in favor 


We will | 
Geerge’s Treaty | 


is a pretence the thinness of which is 
manifest when he describes the Government’s new pro- 
posals for dealing with “ unfair competition.’’ For, under 
this change he proposes to exclude, not only what are 
ordinarily called “dumped ” goods, 7.e. goods sold cheaper 
in the foreign than in the home market, but also all 
goods coming from countries which enjoy a favorable ex- 
This, of course, covers 
all German imports and indeed imports from France and 
our other European allies, whose war losses have damaged 


| their exchanges. Formally there is no general prohibition 
' of imports. But the Board of Trade is given discretionary 
' powers to check “a sudden and undue importation at 


prices below cost of production here.’’ Add to these 


unstable key ’’ 


country ’’ during war or peace, and we have a pretty 


: complete administrative substitute for the presumably 
| illegal embargoes which are to be withdrawn. Mr. 


George’s concessions may not satisfy full-blooded protec- 


| tionists. But they furnish three substantial planks for a 
_ tariff platform, and they have the immediate and 
' inevitable effect of helping to raise prices in this country 


by keeping down supplies. 
* * * 


Mr. GeorcE was silent on Ireland—the only 


on | hint of Ministerial policy is the suppression of Sinn Fein 
against | 


| his Government intends to take its strangle-hold off the 


in County Clare—and he said not a word to suggest that 


Democratic States. Politically, therefore, we are back 
policy of the Centre. The nationalization of mines is 
refused, apparently, on the ground that it will not stop 
Instead, the Government adopts selected bits 


provide for the improvement of miners’ houses. There 
is apparently to be no limitation of dividends, or any 


of a forty-eight hovrs week as a normal period for most 
industries, and will aim at a general policy of joint 
control. But its imperative call is for an increase of 


| output, and the cessation of ca’ canny. That is a moral 
, appeal. 
, and there the George Government is totally deficient. 


But a moral appeal implies moral authority, 


* * * 
THE summer campaign against Soviet Russia is only 
now developing its full violence, with a renewed attempt 
to take Petrograd. The first attack in spring failed 


| miserably, chiefly because the Esthonians distrusted the 
He knows perfectly well of | 


Russian ‘“ White’’ Commander, General Judenitch, a 


; notorious monarchist, and withdrew their support when 
Who delayed an act of | 


Who (among others) but | 
| which Esthonians and Bolsheviks agreed to leave each 


Admiral Koltchak hedged over the recognition of 
Esthonian independence. A sort of truce followed, during 


other alone. The interval has been used by the Allies 


_ to untie this political tangle. Judenitch, who was origi- 
| nally merely a military dictator, has now been skilfully 
| camouflaged by the erection round him of a screen of 


civilians. The Premier of this new “ North-Western ”’ 
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Government is a certain M. Lianozoff, a big Moscow in- 
dustrialist and a Right Wing Cadet in politics. The “Daily 
Ilerald ” quotes an interview with him in 1917, in which 
he declared sharply against the workers’ demand for 
factory committees, and said of the Constituent Assembly 
that it would have to be dissolved by force, if it passed 
radical legislation. This Government is said to have recog- 
nized Esthonian independence, and as a result some sort 
of co-operation may have been patched up between the 
Whites and the Esthonians, though this is stoutly denied 
by the agents of Esthonia in this country. Judenitch has 
received a shipload of British tanks, with, it is said, 300 
British troops. 


* * * 

TuEsE preparations for a concerted offensive against 
Petrograd included the active recruiting of all Russian 
soldiers in Germany, and it is said that Germans also 
are being embodied in the White Army. Noske and the 
half of the German Government which he controls is 
evidently in full agreement with the Russian Whites and 
the Allies, while “ Vorwarts,’’ speaking for the other half 
of the Government, protests against the scandal. How far 
Finland, in spite of Mannerheim’s defeat in the presi- 
dential election and his refusal to accept the command 
of the Army, is also committed to a share in the general 
offensive, we do not yet know. So far, our Navy has 
scored the only conspicuous success. With a loss of eight 
officers and three men, some of our motor-boats in the 
Gulf of Finland have contrived to destroy, presumably 
by torpedo, a Bolshevik Dreadnought, a big battle- 
cruiser, and two smaller ships, while Kronstadt is again 


under fire. 
* * % 


‘ 


THe very forward ‘‘ manceuvres’’ and advances 
by which our troops round Archangel are carrying 
out Mr. Churchill’s promise to withdraw, are 
presumably intended as a diversion to prevent the 
transfer of men to the Petrograd front. ‘Elsewhere there 
is no notable change, though a Roumanian contingent is 
said to have landed on the Black Sea coast, east of Odessa. 
Its fall is anticipated, but this would be no loss to the 
Bolsheviks (for it is held by the bandits of the late 
Grigorieff, and not by Soviet troops), though it would 
certainly be a gain to Denikin. Finally, Paris now 
seems inclined to substitute for the blockade the cruel and 
mean device of advising or ordering neutrals to 
stop the trade with Russia which we have not the wit 
to inaugurate. They will undoubtedly refuse. 

* * * 


Ar this moment, when the European Allies are 
massing all their forces to ensure the triumph of Admiral 
Koltchak, news comes from America which finally and 
officially stamps the ‘‘Supreme Ruler’? as_ the 
reactionary that we knew him to be. Two American 
Ambassadors were instructed to report upon him. The 
report of Dr. Reinsch, the very experienced Ambassador 
in Peking, was so adverse, that Washington hesitated to 
accept it without confirmation. Accordingly the 
Ambassador in Tokio, Mr. Roland Morris, was sent to 
Omsk, and he fully confirms the first condemnation. The 
effect of his verdict is that the Siberian population does 
not trust Koltchak, that he is a decided reactionary, 
and that his Government is essentially military. In an 
interview Madame Koltchak has said frankly that her 
husband is a Monarchist. There is, in short, every 
probability that just as Allied intervention in Hungary 
has meant the restoration of the Hapsburgs, so in Russia 
it will, if it succeeds, mean Tsardom once more. 

+ * * 


Arter addressing a fierce Note to the Roumanians, 
which produced a vague but polite reply, the energy of 
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the Supreme Four in Paris appears to have exhausted 
itself. There has been an exchange of telegrams, but 
on the spot everything goes on as before. The corres- 
pondent of the ‘“‘ Manchester Guardian ’’ sends a horrify- 
ing account of the state of Budapest under the occupation 
of the Roumanians. They have denuded the region 
round the city of all cattle, grain and other foodstuffs, 
torn up the railway lines and drawn a close cordon round 
the city. Daily house to house plundering goes on, 
and there is no bread to be had, even in the best hotels. 
The troops, meanwhile, are systematically dismantling 
the factories of their machinery and power plant, so 
that months or years must pass before its life can be 
revived. All this goes on under the eyes of the mission 
of Allied Generals who sit there representing the 
authority of the Supreme Four. The only good news is 
that food has at last begun to arrive by river, sent by 
the Allies. One may well ask why we should have to 
supply food, while the Roumanians rob the larder? 
* # * 

Tue Archduke, meanwhile, shows his hand. He has 
constructed a Ministry which consists chiefly of Anti- 
Semites (‘‘ Christian Socialists’’ as they blasphemously 
call themselves). This is a new movement in Hungary, 
which had hitherto been conspicuously tolerant. Under 
the Roumanian censorship posters decorate the streets 
in which the people are summoned to drive all the Jews 
out of the country. All the Jewish doctors 
in the hospitals have been dismissed. Whole 
sale arrests continue of journalists and trade union 
leaders. Needless to say even the furthest ‘‘ Right’’ of 
the Socialists have refused to join this Government. It 
is recruiting an armed police-force of 6,000 men by which 
it hopes to secure itself, when the Roumanians withdraw. 
It is, needless to say, preparing to ‘‘ make’’ the 
elections in the time-honored Magyar style, and will 
not apply the Karolyi law of universal suffrage. Even 
business-men, we are told, predict a violent explosion 
when the Roumanians go, and a stronger Communist 
movement than before. The restoration of a Hapsburg 
in Hungary has, very naturally, created the greatest 
alarm in Tchecho-Slovakia, where the belief is that 
French diplomacy aims at creating a new Hapsburg 
State composed of Austria, Hungary, and Bavaria. 

* * * 

WHILE our troops occupy Persia and control the 
entire administration, a Treaty has been dictated to the 
Shah’s Government which, in effect, reduces Persia to 
the level of Egypt. We are to supply the “advisers ”’ 
who will reconstruct the administration, and the officers 
who will re-organize and command the Army. We are 
also to construct the railways, and the loan of £2,000,000 
at 7 per cent. which we allot to Persia will be secured 
on the customs receipts. The tariff is to be remodelled: 
it had been dictated by Russia, and was unfavorable to 
British trade. In short, we seem to succeed to the 
authority and the assets which hitherto had been 
divided between Russia and ourselves. We repeat once 
more the old pledge to respect Persia’s independence. 
This Treaty has caused a great outcry in the French 
Press, which justly points out that it is dead against the 
spirit of the League of Nations. The Persian Mission in 
Paris was refused all access to the Big Four until this 
Treaty had been concluded in Teheran. The real reason 
for French indignation is apparently that while we our- 





selves ride roughshod over Persia, we are said to be 
: placing obstacles in the way of France’s acquisition of a 
“mandate ’’ in Syria Certainly a Government which 


| treats Persia in this way deprives itself of any moral 
right to vindicate Syrian nationalism against French 
Imperialism, 
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The extracts from Ludendorff’s memoirs which the 
“Times”’ published this week contain much that is in- 
teresting alike from the military and the political stand- 
point. Ludendorff snatched his opportunity by a sort of 
inspired and always lucky audacity. His account of the 
taking of Liége suggests that a hasty attack, with in- 
adequate supplies, by a small force which advanced reck- 
lessly beyond its supports, succeeded by sheer reckless- 
ness. The citadel surrendered to Ludendorff personally, 
who motored up to it imagining that it had already been 
taken. His account of Tannenberg , where he and Hin- 
denburg captured a force larger than their own, shows 
that it was all along a gamble, conducted on their side 
with immense skill and firm will, against two Russian 
armies, which failed to support each other from sheer 
“ sluggishness.’’ Apparently the Russian story that their 
army was driven into a swamp was a pure myth. “ There 
was not a swamp to be found.”’ 

* * * 


Politically, the freshest “ revelation ’’ is that Luden- 
dorff and the sta: were in favor of the German peace offer 
in December, 1916. Their idea of terms can be gathered 
from those actually submitted through Count Bernstorff 
as a basis for mediation by Mr. Wilson, in January, 1917. 
There were to be no annexations at the expense of France, 
and she was even to keep the corner of Alsace which she 
had occupied. The “ restoration of Belgium ’’ was, how- 
ever, to be subject to definite guarantees for the security 
of Germany. Germany and Poland were also to be 
strategically protected against Russia. Other terms seem 
to imply an enlargement of Germany’s colonial pos- 
sessions in Africa, with guarantees for the freedom of the 
seas and against an economic war. In April, 1917, 
Count Czernin proposed peace on the basis of the sur- 
render of Alsace-Lorraine. Austria would give Galicia 
to Poland, which in some not clearly specified way was to 
be linked to Germany. Czernin, evidently, was better 
informed than Ludendorff about the real internal plight 
of Germany ; the latter imagined that full conscription, 
both industrial and military, of women as well as men, 
would solve all difficulties. The story of the decision to 
undertake unrestricted submarine war is curious: Luden- 
dorff and Hindenburg yielded slowly to naval optimism 
about it; the opposition of Bethmann-Hollweg was, 
apparently, very weak. Ludendorff’s defence of the 
severities in Belgium is to describe the activities of the 
frane-tireurs, and to say that Belgian civic guards, and 
even regulars, were constantly changing from uniform to 
civil dress, and back again. 

* * * 

Mr. Witson has been engaged during the week in 
a conference with the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate, and has submitted himself to cross-examination, 
not only on the clauses of the Treaty, but on the nego- 
tiations in Paris. The President said he saw no objection 
to the framing by the Senate of interpretations of the 
League of Nations Covenant, provided that they did not 
interfere with a formal ratification of the Treaty. Mr. 
Wilson gave away a great deal. Under pressure from 
Senator Johnson he acknowledged his defeat over 
Shantung, aud admitted that Japan had declined to give 
a date for the return of the province to China. Answering 
Senator Lodge, Mr. Wilson confessed that he had re- 
written his own draft of the Covenant in the light of 
General Smuts’s proposals. But his gravest reverse 
occurred on Articles X. and XI. Here he had to say 
that, while the United States might be under no legal 
obligation to contribute military force to repel aggres- 
sion upon any member of the League the moral obligation 
would be overwhelming. 
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THESE admissions, coupled with the President’s 
unqualified affirmation that, not only when the Fourteen 
Points were framed, but when America entered the war, 
Washington knew nothing of any secret treaties, have 
given Mr. Wilson’s opponents a critical advantage in the 
White House Conference. Senators Borah and Johnson 
have, in consequence, made a declaration that 
their opposition to the League is justified. Did it not, on 
the President’s own showing, bind the United States 
to unlimited interference in Europe and Asia? And 
interference for what? America will make no distinction 
between our extinction of Persian and of Egyptian 
independence. If we are not mistaken, the President 
assented to the first act on the express condition that it 
should be the last of its kind. Now comes the Egypti- 
fication of Persia. 

* * * 


As usual, the Government did not act in regard tu 
the railway locomotive hands’ wages until there had been 
pressure and threats of a strike. It is the fatality that 
dogs all their industrial action. Nothing is given except 
to threats, and never until too late to produce a cordial 
effect. No one can doubt that the locomotive man’s 
wages were low before the war in comparison with the 
skill, responsibility, and endurance which his duties 
involve. The war bonuses since granted do nothing to 
remedy this initial grievance of low remuneration; they 
hardly covered the increased cost of living. The drivers 
demanded £1 a day for men with eleven years’ service ; 
the Government offered them 12s. That was not an offer 
that could be regarded as serious, and after a great deal 
of excitement and public uneasiness that might have been 
avoided, the Board of Trade has offered 12s. per day for 
drivers in their first and second years of service, 13s. for 
the next two years, 14s. for the next three years, and 
after 7 years’ service, 15s. per day. The firemen’s and 
cleaners’ wages are to be increased proportionately, and 
the former system of classification is to be abolished. 

* *  # 

Wao are the chief enemies of our native wild birds? 
The farmers and the Board of Agriculture wage general 
war upon all birds; the ‘‘ fool with a gun,”’ the game- 
keeper and what the ‘“‘ Times’’ very properly calls ‘‘ the 
pestilent ornithologist who wishes to immortalize his 
name by making an addition to the ‘ List of British 
Birds,’ ’’ account between them for our rarer species. 
The various Wild Bird Protection Acts passed since 1880 
are practically a dead letter against so formidable an 
array of vested interests all playing into one another's 
hands. For these reasons, the people who desire to 
protect our existing species (alarmingly diminished in 
number of late years) both for their interest and beauty 
and their indispensable services to agriculture will not 
welcome the Report ef the Departmental Committee on 
the Protection of Wild Birds issued this week. The cld, 
narrow, short-sighted policy prevails, its old timidity in 
face of the interests named above is maintained. The 
new schedules of protected birds ; the proposals to create 
sanctuaries and to provide suitable perches on light houses 
are all to the good. But, as the ‘‘ Times”’ truly points 
out, the policy of a selected list of protected species, 
leaving all the others unprotected, would be extremely 
injurious to wild bird life, far more so than the policy of 
general protection with the exception of a small ‘‘ black 
list,’’ which could be cut down to the house-sparrow (the 
only positively harmful species) and the wood-pigeon (the 
one debatably harmful one). By its choice of the 
former over the latter policy, the Commission vitiates 
its whole purpose. 
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“Politics and Affairs, 


A BRITISH PERSIA. 

lv ever the eventful period through which we are passing 
finds an adequately human historian, his record of the 
obstinate vitality of the faith of mankind will make 
moving reading. Half his story will be of the inadequacy 
of statesmen, the cynicism of governments, and the 
collapse of great ideals in the Peace Treaties and the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. But against 
this, if he is truthful, he will set the fact that 
millions of unhappy men did believe with passionate 
fervor in the dawn of a new age, and acted 
on their belief. He will record how the enemy 
capitulated in firm faith in a Wilson peace according 
to the Fourteen Points. He will describe that amazing 
General Election in Ireland in which Sinn Fein swept 
up the votes of the Irish race for its policy of an appeal 
to the Peace Conference and the conscience of Europe. 
He will record the gathering at Paris of all the halt and 
the maimed among the nations, and the waiting of their 
delegates in Paris round this Diplomatic Pool of Siloam 
for the miracle of the moving of the waters that never 
came. In retrospect the surprising thing will not be the 
victory of the strong over the weak, and the suppression 
of every cry that might have troubled the victors: 
it will be the stirring of this sudden belief in the 
power of right and the efficacy of an ideal. Posterity 
will be very curious about the personality of this 
President Wilson whose words had such force, that pre- 
cisely those races on the earth who knew most intimately 
what it means to feel the hand of irresistible power at 
their throats, were the first to imagine’ that in this 
assembly of mankind the voice of the despised would be 
heard, and great Empires shrink before the conscience of 
civilization. 

Diplomacy has its conventions which admirably 
serve the needs of the strong in such an emergency. It 
is not wonderful that Ireland and Egypt got no hearing : 
they are not Sovereign States: they have no juridical 
personality of which the law will take cognizance. The 
case of Persia was much more delicate. Again and again 
her sovereign independence had been fully recognized. 
She had been allowed a seat in the Hague Conferences, 
perhaps because Russia reckoned her vote with that of 
Montenegro among her satellites. She actually figures 
in the Covenant of the League in the most honorable 
position among its original members, and the American 
Senator may possibly be right who suggests that the 
reason for this distinction is that Persia’s vote can now 
be reckoned among the group which will necessarily 
follow British leadership. Formally, then, as a Sovereign 
State and a Member of the League, Persia had every 
right to be heard. She had a strong case to plead. Like 
Belgium, she also had seen her territory abused and her 
neutrality violated, first by Russian and then by Turkish 
armies, and of these the latter (if not both) had massacred 
her people and devastated her land. She was entitled to 
reparation, and she needed every sort of help, from the 
guidance of foreign experts to the lending of money, in 
order to reconstruct her shattered fortunes. 

Diplomatically her status clearly called for review. 
Since 1907 she had lived under the shadow of the Anglo- 
Russian Convention, which divided her territory, 
parcelled out her economic opportunities between her 
two great neighbors, and regulated her freedom of 
action, chiefly to Russia’s advantage. Russia, in the 
early days of the Kerensky régime, had very handsomely 





renounced her privileges under this convention, and it 
had lapsed in consequence, for Persia herself had never 
been a party to it. What now would be her destiny? 
The epoch of condominium was over, yet Persia, as a 
result of the war and the tramplings of rival armies across 
her soil, was less than ever able to stand without some 
help. 

Must she then become absolutely the protected 
satellite of Great Britain? That, with Russia a casualty, 
and with British armies actually in occupation of her 
territory, might have seemed the inevitable solution. But 
the Persians had heard of Mr. Wilson. They had read, 
not only in his speeches, but in those of Mr. Asquith and 
Lord Grey, of the new epoch in which the weakest State 
would enjoy the same rights as the greatest. They 
actually dared to hope that this subversive, this 
almost Bolshevik doctrine, might have some application 
to their case. They wanted the help of expert Europeans 
to bring order to their finances and to reconstruct their 
dilapidated system of administration, but they dreaded 
the old system by which Russian or British nominees 
were forced upon them. They gratefully remembered 
the American Mr. Shuster, who had come among them 
by their own invitation, served them without interested 
purpose as their devoted official, and worked miracles 
during the few months that the Russians allowed him to 
remain at his post. Perhaps they might have equal 
luck again: in any event they wished to be free to go at 
their own choice to one Western State or another to 
borrow financial or educational or military experts. If 
they were really Members of the League, equal through 
need, fellows with the greatest Powers in this society, 
ought it not to help them to find the kind of experts that 
they required, and also perhaps to secure the necessary 
credits? We remember a recent speech in which Lord 
Grey laid stress on precisely this function as one of the 
most important aspects of the League. 

It turned out otherwise. The Persian Mission, 
more lucky than some others, did indeed reach Paris 
safely. Month after month went by, however, and it 
found that the doors of the Big Four were always barred. 
It could talk to journalists. It got a ticket for the Hall 
of Mirrors. But never did it see before it even the 
faintest prospect of an audience with the dictators of 
civilization. The Shah and his Government waited, and 
when they had waited nine months, their faith gave out. 
They bowed to the inevitable and they concluded with 
the British Government the Treaty, which it had all 
along intended to impose. We do not feel disposed to 
argue over its nature. The Foreign Office announces 
that it does not amount to anything like a protectorate: 
in such apologies the Foreign Office is much less clever 
than it is in the manceuvres which really interest it. It 
knows the sort of House of Commons to which it speaks. 
The Treaty, as we read it, places Persia in the same 
position towards this Empire that Egypt occupied before 
1914. We do indeed pledge ourselves to recognize its 
independence, much as we had pledged ourselves to 
evacuate Egypt. It is independence qualified by the 
fact that we alone are to appoint the ‘‘ advisers’? who 
will control its policy, and we alone are to appoint the 

officers who command the forces which will execute the 
** advice.”’ 

To be sure, diplomacy, which rarely forgets the 
dictates of good manners, affects in the Treaty to regard 
these appointments as the result of discussions between 
the Persians and ourselves. We, however, shall discuss 


with our troops on Persian soil, with the keys of the 
world’s Council Chamber in our hands, and the financial 
assets of Persia already mortgaged to us. 


Persia is tied 
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to us, fatally and completely. If in a moment of 
desperation she were to bethink herself of turning to 
some other Power for aid, she would find herself in a 
hopeless cul-de-sac. This Treaty is primarily an 
advertisement to all other Powers, great and small, that 
Persia is our sphere. This Moab is our wash-pot; over 
Edom have we cast our shoe. No other Power can 
trespass without committing an unfriendly act. And if, 
to consider every hypothesis, some other Power were to 
trespass, with what resources could she go to work? We 
have a lien on the customs. We acquire by this Treaty 
the rights of railway building and control the alternative 
means of transport also. We already had the oil-fields, 
Persia, in short, has placed all her assets in our hands. 
We can perceive only one respect in which this régime 
differs from an avowed protectorate. The disguise (such 
as it is) will enable the Foreign Office to escape the 
inquisition (such as it is) of the House of Commons. 

Two consequences follow from this over-smart per- 
formance. The French are exceedingly annoyed. They 
have never hitherto displayed much interest in Persia, 
though they may have felt flattered by the wish of the 
Persians (which we have vetoed) to engage French educa- 
tional experts. It is hard to believe that ‘‘ Pertinax ’’ and 
the ‘‘ Temps ”’ are really distressed by this outrage on a 
little nationality—though to be sure we all have a sur- 
prising capacity of sympathy for the victims of our rivals. 
It may be, of course, that the French are somewhat 
perturbed by the possible consequences of so many wounds 
dealt to Moslem pride. They have taken Morocco and 
Tunis, and they want to take Syria. We have made the 
Sultan of Turkey our prisoner, and the King of the 
Hedjaz, the prospective Caliph, is our creature. And 
now as a climax we extinguish what was left of the in- 
dependence of the last Mohammedan State. On the whole, 
however, we imagine that the French press is retaliating 
against us for our supposed reluctance to carry out the 
Secret Treaty which makes over Syria to France. Our 
troops still hold it. We are supplying arms to the 
Arab Prince Feisul, backing his claims to Damascus, and 
also arguing for the maximum extension of the Jewish 
“national home” in Palestine. Our experts (while 
taking Mesopotamia and Egypt for ourselves) talk Arab 
nationalism, when the French press their claims. They 
even hint broadly, and probably truly, that outside the 
Lebanon no one wants to see French rule in Syria. 
Inevitably comes the retort that the Persians no more 
desire our protection than the Syrians call for the French. 
This quarrel, we imagine, will be settled on the usual 
diplomatic principle that two wrongs make a right. It 
is known technically as the doctrine of compensations. 
The French will grow callous about Persia, when we cease 
to deplore the hard fate of Syria. 

The other consequence of this transaction will be 
more enduring. It has exposed the vanity of the hopes, 
or shall we say, of some of the hopes, that were reposed 
in the League of Nations. If we can, without consulting 
the rest of the civilized world, assign this great region, 
with its high though fatally impractical civilization, 
if we can escape in Persia even the few limita- 
tions implied in a formal ‘‘ Mandate,”’ if we can shut 
the door of the World’s Court to any weak suitor whose 
case runs counter to our interests, we have succeeded in 
demonstrating that the critics are deplorably right who 
say that the League of Nations means nothing but the 
consecrated hegemony of three or four Great Powers. 
We, by self-interest, the Americans by weakness and 
incapacity, are destroying the ideal for which both profess 
to have fought. From crisis to crisis, always in Russia, 
lately in Hungary, and now in Persia, idealists repeat 
the warning yet hopeful phrase, “ The League of Nations 
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is passing through a test.’’ It takes a series of tests to 
extinguish so great a hope. There will come a moment 
when men will no longer indulge it. 





FROM THE OLD WORLD TO THE NEW. 


“The era of aristocracies is over; nations must 
now stand or fall by the intelligence of their middle 
class and their people. The people with you is still 
an embryo; no one can yet quite say what it will come 
to. You lean, therefore, with your whole weight upon the 
intelligence of your middle class. And intelligence, in 
the true sense of the word, your middle class has abso- 


i none.’’—Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Friendship’s Gar- 
and.”’ 


Tue Prime Minister gave on Monday night a somewhat 
unflattering description of the state of the British nation. 
In general, and with some pleasing exceptions in Minis- 
terial circles, he declared it to be living a life of idleness 
and flaunting extravagance. It was eating and spending 
more and making and saving less than it had ever done 
before. It had contracted other serious moral defects ; 
it was litigious and quarrelsome. Men quarrelled with 
their masters; nearly everybody quarrelled with the 
Government. It was also in a most exacting mood. 
After five years of delicious war, having lost nearly a 
million of its youth, it had the effrontery to call for 
peace and disarmament. Everybody was unreasonable— 
particularly Lord Northcliffe. The most unreasonable 
thing of all was to expect the world to right itself at 
once after wasting some forty thousand millions of its 
substance in works of destruction. We infer with 
pleasure that Mr. George still proposes to take care of 
this prodigal son. But we fully recognize that this is a 
work of supererogation on his part, and we discern 
nothing in his description of a thankless people to suggest 
that he thinks we deserve it. 

However, there are captious critics abroad. 
Some of them might have been more impressed by Mr. 
George’s catalogue of our infirmities had he acknowledged 
his own share in them. For what precisely 7s the fault 
of the worker? How much of this self-indulgent 
world ever had a chance of a sufficiency of food 
and drink until the war caught its masters napping 
and enabled it for once to take its share of 
cup and platter? When nothing was too dear to fit 
the bodies of men for death, was it a crime to raise the 
wages of their every-day living? The Prime 
Minister suggests that they have gone too far 
and asked too much. Maybe. Did Mr. George teach them 
moderation? Did he preach it in 1916, and have five 
years of resort to violence shod the workmen with the 
preparation of the gospel of industrial peace? The 
men who govern us must realize that the world 
is as its masters have made it, and retains as much 
charity and self-control as the innate piety of mankind 
has contrived to save from the moral ravage of war. If 
it is exacting, it has lost more than it is ever likely to 
regain. If it is extravagant, it is merely a learner in 
the school of statesmanship which has laid waste the 
toil of generations. Its distrust is its self-preserving 
instinct against the men and the ideas that have all 
but ruined it. And its revolutionary temper is the 
first-fruits of its disbelief. 

Useless, therefore, for statesmanship to take the 
judgment seat; its place is in the dock. Security 
has been lost to the world not because it was bad, 
but because its rulers were incapable. How far 
does Mr. George’s speech go to restoring it? 
That is the test of its usefulness, and there is 
no other. It is one of the utmost gravity, for if the 
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Government cannot maintain social order, the Govern- 
ment must go. Now the Prime Minister has refused 
the workers the special reform on which they have set 
their hearts. There is to be no nationalization of mines. 
But his speech is an implied denial of a demand still 
nearer to the heart of organized labor. The Prime 
Minister cannot expect a workers’ peace at home so long 
as his Government pursues a war of extermination on 
every workers’ Government abroad. One such Govern- 
ment has fallen; another is pursued by sea, land, and 
air; a third is being starved and bullied to death ; while 
the whole pro-monarchial, anti-Republican reaction in 
Central and Eastern Europe sustains itself on the 
forced contributions of British workers, n> less than on 
the forced service of British soldiers. The peace in itself 
was no democratic peace; the blockade which followed 
it was an outrage on human nature. Looking 
abroad, the workman sees his Government hatching in 
secret vast plans to add new populations to the unfree 
Empire ; at home he finds it still coercing Ireland. He 
is accustomed to a Parliament ; now, when he wants any- 
thing he knows that he must go cap in hand to personal 
power. His unions are under surveillance; henceforth 
the work of building up industrial democracy will be 
spied and reported on by the ‘“‘ political policeman.’ 
His money wages rise, but are continually subject to 
the sapping effect of high prices, and the control of 
industry slips from his hands, mysteriously divided 
between the bureaucracy and the new cartels. 
If the war was the catastrophe of human brotherhood, 
the peace and the Revolutions might have restored it. 
But the workman’s vision of the International died with 
the pacifist dream of world-reconciliation. The peace 
revealed the old class-diplomacy at work, plotting the 
old iniquities, and moving millions of workmen-soldiers 
to compass them. Even, therefore, if the worker were 
economically satisfied, he has the gravest ground for 
political discontent. Essentially the gate of power has 
been locked and bolted against him. 

Now we shall not deny that even in the halting 
speech of Monday there was a suggestion of amelioration. 
Mr. George does appear to contemplate a rise in the 
status of Labor; if he were a free man, he might even 
contrive a break with the insensate policy of the 
Chinese wall for industry. He is not exactly a 
Protectionist, a repressionist, and an obscurantist. But 
neither is he a Free Trader, a democrat, or a man of 
vision. Between what he wishes and what he does his 
inconstancy has built up obstacles that in the short day 
of his ascendancy he can never cross. In any 
case, neither he nor any one man can govern Britain ; 
a modern statesman can only evoke the best 
brains and consciences in the country and assign 
them their parts, deciding what the general form 
of the representative system shall be, and where 
the balance of forces shall lie. But essentially his 
task is moral. Behind every scheme for the increase of 
output stands the necessity of satisfying the call for 
justice, the equalization of opportunity. And the process 
of satisfying these desires is in itself the creation of a 
new social order. 

For in industry it is evident that capital can 
no longer rule alone; while the war has destroyed 
the rights of direction which were vested in the old 
political society. Say that we bar the Russian plan of 
pure communism, and that the world is unfit or unripe 
for the dictatorship of the manual workers. None 
the less the infective power of the Russian Revolution 
will continue until the rest of the world, rejecting its 
abundant evil, accepts its good. Between them war and 
national education have made the Workers’ State inevit- 





able. What else is left? Our Middle-class State has 
failed, as Matthew Arnold warned us it would fail, for 
want of ideas, of sympathetic intelligence. Only 
democracy remains. It must eventually supersede 
the Middle-class State, as the Middle-class State super- 
seded the Aristocratic State. But it will only come to 
stay when it has absorbed the virtues of both its prede- 
cessors. Before the workman can handle “‘ business ’’ he 
must understand it, and before he can direct politics he 
must learn them. Still clearer is it that if the worker 
would be a master he must first become a gentleman. 
A society so wrecked and devastated as is our own cannot 
afford to lose the theory and practice of an aristocracy 
of thought and feeling. If it does, the democratization 
of industry will not help it, and will yield only the 
bitter fruits of material poverty and intellectual disap- 
pointment. That is the Nemesis of Bolshevism. It will 
equally be ours if the workmen sink to a passive revolt 
against work, and our statesmen and commercial 
organizers fail to restore the natural incentive to it. 





KEEPING TRADE OUT OF THE COUNTRY. 
Tue only novel contribution to the Government’s trade 
policy made by Mr. George last Monday, was an addition 
to the device of anti-dumping. The object is to deprive 
our unfortunate people of the advantage of a German 
money market which, as he says, “ is simply extravagantly 
in our favor.’’ The announcement was accompanied by 
a little dissertation on the subject of foreign exchanges 
in their influence upon trade. When exchange with any 
country is against us, 7.e., when an English sovereign is 
worth less than usual in the money of that foreign 
country, import trade from that country is checked. 
Now an English sovereign is heavily depreciated in 
American dollars, being only worth some 4.25 (now 
4.10) as against 4.76 before the war. This fact, 
coupled with high freights, should make it very 
unprofitable for Americans to send goods into 
this country. But they are sending immense quantities, 
not only of foods and materials, but, as Mr. George 
was reminded in the House, of manufactured 
articles such as steel rails. What is more, we 
welcome these imports and are dependent on them for 
our livelihood. Now, how is it that America can afford 
to send these goods, and that they are not kept out by 
what Mr. George describes as a barrier equal to ‘‘ the 
highest protective tariff ever proposed in this country ’’? 
Evidently because the higher prices obtainable here more 
than counterbalance the (from the American standpoint) 
adverse exchange and freight. This signifies that the real 
course of trade between two countries is determined, not 
by the rate of exchange, but by the comparative price 
levels in the countries. For certain classes of goods 
prices have risen so much more here than in America, 
that it pays Americans to export such goods over here in 
spite of the depreciation of our sovereign. 

Had Mr. George reflected on this fact, he would 
scarcely have had the face to put out his scare policy 
against German dumping. For it must then have occurred 
to him that, if an adverse exchange does not stop Ameri- 
can importation into our markets, a German exchange 
“extravagantly in our favor’’ might not bring about 
the flooding of our markets with goods from Germany 
he predicted. We admit that this result might happen 
under the conditions Mr. George posits, viz., an 
exchange in which a sovereign fetches 83 marks instead 
of 22, and German prices ‘‘ corresponding with the 
nominal value of the mark,’’ z.c., at their old level. But 
then, this latter supposition is a ludicrously false one. 
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The German price-level has, of course, risen enormously, 
and every rise mitigates the effect of the exchange. If 
the price in Germany of exportable goods had risen four- 
fold, even this huge depreciation of the mark would not 
have any effect in causing German traders to export 
goods to England. For under such circumstances it 
might remain as profitable to sell in Germany as to sell in 
England. No doubt, as matters stand, the rise of 
prices in Germany has not been equivalent to the alleged 
fall in exchange of the mark, and, if there were a reliable 
German exchange at 83 marks, there would be a strong 
push of exportable goods into our markets. But the 
exchange figure is quite unreliable. For the whole value 
of the mechanism of exchange depends on a free flow of 
money and a freedom of commercial relations which, in 
this case, are still non-existent. 

If German business men were free to trade with this 
and other foreign countries, importing and exporting in 
the usual manner, the present artificially depreciated 
value of the mark would be replaced by a value more 
closely corresponding with the level of prices in the several 
countries. If we were to open our ports.to German goods 
to-morrow, that very fact, accompanied by some actual 
trading transactions, would immediately have an effect in 
the improvement of German exchange, raising the value 
of the mark in foreign countries. That improvement in 
the German exchange would operate again and progres- 
sively as a breakwater to that “ flood” of German goods 
which, according to Mr. George’s wild imagination, would 
overwhelm our industries. No such trouble could 
possibly occur. In the first place, there are no such 
huge surpluses of immediately exportable goods waiting 
in German storage as our protectionists have pretended. 
The greatly diminished stocks of German goods are 
urgently needed by German consumers, and any exporta- 
tion of them to this country, or elsewhere, would set in 
operation that double check, viz., the rise of German 
prices and the fall of foreign prices, which would pre- 
vent the exportation going fast or far. 

But while this scare of the flooding of our markets 
owing to the false and artificial nature of exchange is 
baseless, the opening of our ports to German trade would 
no doubt stimulate German industries and bring increas- 
ing quantities of their goods into this country. Why 
not? Why should we wish to keep them out? The 
notion that there is in this country an absolutely limited 
amount of market, and that, if the Germans got some of 
it there will be less for our own industries, is the crudest 
of all commercial, fallacies. At the present time, when 
prices are notoriously rising from a shortage of supplies, 
and from under-production, it is a cruelty to tell 
our people that they must not increase the available 
supplies by imports from Germany, or any other 
source. Mr. George’s policy, apparently, is directed to 
compel us to buy dear from America rather than cheap 
from Germany. Why? Why should the trade policy of 
this country, in this grave emergency, be run for the 
protection of certain organized business interests, which 
fear German competition and wish to monopolize our 
markets in order to sell worse articles at higher 
prices ? 

For this is certainly the implication of Mr. George’s 
policy, borne out by his further provision for the pro- 
tection of key industries. Here his contribution is a 
new adjective. We have had “ key ’’ industries described 
as “ pivotal ’’ and “ essential,’ and the doctrine has been 
stretched to cover all “ industries of national importance.”’ 
We now hear of “ unstable key industries,’’ to be fostered 
and safeguarded as war essentials. The term “ unstable 
key industries’’ used by Mr. George has evoked enquiry as 





to its meaning. May it not refer to the trade-doors we 
are to lock after the steed is stolen? But, as Mr. George 
proceeds, we discover that it is our old friends synthetic 
dyes and optical glasses, which are at the bottom of this 
new conspiracy against commercial freedom. No doubt, 
if Mr. George is fully convinced that he has laid out a 
world of more early wars, he is right in trying to conserve 
in this country supplies of war materials. But if his 
wars are not soon or certain, we suggest that his ‘ un- 
stable ’’ key industries are not worth safeguarding in this 
expensive way. For the very instability of these key 
industries signifies that, when and if the next war came, 
the ‘‘keys’’ would not be here but somewhere else. 
Meanwhile, our manufacturers are condemned to the use 
of dearer or inferior qualities of dyes, doubly detrimental 
to their export trade, and to the purchase of worse 
British lenses and other scientific products, instead of 
getting at cheaper prices better German goods and paying 
for them in the ordinary course of commerce. 

If we are to keep out of our markets the ordinary 
machine-made goods of Germany, on account of the 
favorable exchange, and the superior scientific goods be- 
cause they are ‘‘ key ’’’ products, and to justify this policy 
by an anti-dumping law, insisting that German cartels 
shall charge us the same high prices they charge their 
own people, how on earth are we to enable Germany to 
meet her obligations to pay repaiation? And if, as is 
reasonable to suppose, the other allies took the same 
objection to receive imports from Germany, no reparation 
could be made. Into suchatangle of folly do we plunge the 
moment we quit the plain policy of permitting trade be- 
tween two foreign countries to flow with the same liberty 
as we permit between two portions of the same country. 
So far as economic gains are concerned, political barriers 
are always an irrelevant consideration. And it is 
charlatanism to pretend that we can or ought to check the 
free passage of goods from one country to another in the 
interests of national economy at such a time as this, when 
our prime object should be to stimulate the industries of 
every country. . 

Finally, a word upon the general anti-dumping 
policy, in which it is proposed we should follow the 
Canadian and American example by robbing the con- 
sumer of the advantage of cheap imported goods in order 
to bolster up favored business interests within the 
country. It is quite true that, when a business finds that 
it cannot dispose of its maximum output in the home 
market without lowering prices to an unprofitable level, it 
will often decide to sell its surplus abroad at a lower price 
than it sells the main output within its own country. Even 
when no tariff helps to secure the home market this may 
happen. English firms have admittedly been large dumpers 
on such terms. It is useful to a business to have 
recourse to this expedient. It is certainly useful 
to the buyers of goods dumped at low prices. There have 
been various instances where such dumping has been of 
advantage, not only to consumers in this country, but to 
export trade, by placing cheap materials at the service of 
our manufacturers. No doubt the irregularity and un- 
reliability of these “dumped ’’ supplies are disadvantages 
to be taken into account as a set-off. But primd facie it 
is a gain to our people to have cheap access to the sur- 
plus produce of other countries, and to their peoples to 
have similar access to our surplus produce, and 
it is quite foolish to object to the exporting 
businesses selling dearer in their own country than 
they sell in ours. Sweating apart, does not 
everybody gain by buying cheap? And this dumping 
is not based on sweating, but on quite reasonable 
considerations of the economy of large-scale production. 
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There is nothing ‘‘ unfair’’ in adjusting prices to the 
different conditions of different markets. Every business 
is doing it all the time within a country as well as in 
foreign trade. The anti-dumpers, of course, pretend that 
it is a slaughtering process, a conspiracy on the part of a 
foreign combine or firm to undersell in our markets, and, 
after killing competition, to fasten high monopoly prices 
on this country. It is theoretically possible this might be 
done. The damage then would be not to dumping at low 
prices, but the monopoly afterwards established. If it 
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could be proved that German cartels or American trusts 
practised this cheap dumping policy with the object of 
establishing their monopoly, no free trader would object 
to our Government taking effective measures to ward off 
the injury. But we have found no proof that dumping 
has been practised with this object, and has led to this 
result. And until we do, we shall continue to insist that 
the consumers in this country shall enjoy the advantage 
of the largest possible supplies at the lowest possible 
prices. 








WANTED—A 


NATIONAL LABOR PROGRAMME. 


[By Our Sprcta CoRRESPONDENT. | 


From the discussions on the menacing economic situation | 


in which the country finds itself the belief emerges and 


steadily gains ground that industrial peace and stability | 
can only be attained, if it is possible to restore them, | 


by a process of reorganization sufficiently thorough and | 


comprehensive to satisfy the demand for an effective 
democratic control of industry. 
accomplished without shattering strife, each of the three 
parties who have power to shape events in these critical 
times must play its part. Unfortunately neither Govern- 
ment, nor the employers, nor the trade union leaders 
(with few exceptions) have grasped this fact, or are 
willing to accept the implied responsibilities. The 
Government has little better to offer the country than a 
hand to mouth policy. Employers, as represented for 
instance by the British Federation of Industries, admit 
the necessity for reforms limited in scope, but exhibit no 
intention of smoothing the way for the root and branch 
changes which are necessary to the increased production 
they desire. Some definite move must be made, however, 
unless a worse fate than the present turmoil and uncer- 
tainty is to befall us. 


Tue ABSENCE oF Po.icy. 

The shortcomings of the Government, or the blind- 
ness of the employers, do not, however, absolve the trade 
union leaders from the duty they owe to the community 
as well as to the workers they represent. That duty is 
to formulate and present to the public without delay a 
coherent, practical, evolutionary policy. At present 
too much is heard of ultimate aims, and too little of the 
measures by which the aims are to be reached. More 
and more men of goodwill are turning from the baffling 
problems which confront us to ask of Labor: what is 
your policy? Have you a plan to suggest which can be 
applied to the existing situation so that the democratic 
government and control of industry to which you vaguely 


If this process is to be | 





aspire may be secured by gradual stages and without | 


a catastrophic upheaval ? 


Waces anp Hours Nor Enoveu. 

Unfortunately one fails to find a satisfying answer 
to these questions. The main lines upon which a com- 
prehensive policy might be worked out were laid down in 
the hurriedly prepared memorandum of the trade union 
section appended to the report of the Industrial Con- 
ference. But the writers apparently looked to the Govern- 
ment and the employers, rather than to the representa- 
tives of Labor to work out a detailed scheme for progres- 
sive application. Complaint is made in the memorandum 
that the Government and the employers have failed to 
formulate a policy. But surely that is the wrong way 
of looking at the matter, and Mr. Henderson, who signed 
the document, would agree that Labor has no more 
reason to wait for a declaration of economic policy by the 
Government than it has to expect from it an accept- 
able political programme. What is needed is a 
clear and full industrial policy comparable with the wider 
programme round which the political adherents of Labor 
have rallied. Before this can be produced a strong lead 
will have to be given by the few prominent men in the 
trade union movement whose vision has not been 
narrowed down to the grooves of routine activity and pre- 
occupation with questions of wages and hours. In many 





trades these bread and butter problems were almost tlic 
only conversation of trade union officials before the war. 
Questions of the ownership of the means of production, 
and of changes in the social state, were held to belong 
entirely to the political sphere, and many union officials 
who still clung to a conventional Liberalism or Conserva- 
tism were mildly tolerant of their Socialist members, so 
long as their agitation did not cause over much worry. 
These men are almost as much bewildered as citizens of 
other classes by the rush of ideas which the war has 
germinated or quickened into vitality. | They hardly 
realize yet that the political and economic questions 
affecting industry are becoming more and more closely 
linked, and that the trade union official can no longer 
confine his thought and care to wages, hours, and work- 
shop conditions alone. Labor is the claimant for a new 
status, and the rest of the community has therefore the 
right to ask by what means it is proposed to attain it. 


DisuNITED UNrons. 

Consequently it is a perturbing circumstance to find 
in conversation with representative leaders little evidence 
of agreement, or even of a realization of the necessity 
of unity of purpose and action. The inquirer discovers 
that the tendency to isolated and independent action is 
almost as strongly marked as it was before the war, and 
the new movement towards amalgamation and federation 
has so far failed substantially to modify this tendency. 
The recent quarrel among the cotton unions, and the 
persistence of the Yorkshire Miners’ Association in 
declining a settlement on lines accepted by the National 
Federation, reveal a sectionalism which will be disastrous 
if it continues to dominate the larger questions of Labor 
policy. The writer was discussing recently with a group 
of union officials a suggestion that the Trade Union 
Congress should appoint an industrial and economic 
committee to which the demands of individual unions 
might be submitted for consideration before being made 
public, with the object of lessening the risk that claims 
by one section of workers may adversely affect others. 
The opinion was expressed unanimously that not one of 
the unions represented in the group would brook even 
the slight interference with its autonomy such as a mere 
consultative discussion of its claims by a representative 
committee implied. If that is so, the only possible 
conclusion is that while such a spirit persists Labor will 
never be competent to exercise the effective share of 
control in industry which it demands. 


Tue Evin or SecTIonaLisM. 

Sectionalism within the trade union ranks uncovers 
many vulnerable parts to the skilfully directed attacks 
of an employing class which (broadly speaking) stands 
solidly united by the single idea of maintaining its posi- 
tion of power. ~The ruinous effects of the coal situation, 
for instance, are attributed entirely to the demands of 
the miners, and prejudices and misunderstandings have 
been created which would be impossible if the unions 
worked in closer association. Increasing confusion, 
bitterness, and recrimination result. No escape from 
this intolerable position will be found unless the trade 
union leaders who can survey the whole industria] out- 
look initiate a movement to concentrate their energies 
on a common practical programme. Between the two 
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extremes of the men who believe in nothing short of 
revolution and those who have frankly adopted the 


employers’ point of view, there is a great trade union 
force which can be mobilized. 


A Nationa, PRoGRAMME. 

The miners have thought out their own scheme. No 
doubt Mr. Thomas and his colleagues have in their minds 
a definite plan for joint control on the railways. The 
problem in the other transport industries is more 
complex but not beyond solution. The obvious sugges- 
tion, therefore, is that the Triple Alliance leaders should 
be the pioneers of the new co-ordinating movement, and 
it would %e difficult to find a group of men in whom 
greater confidence would be reposed than in Mr. Thomas, 
Mr. Smillie and Mr. Hodges, and Mr. Gosling. The 
writer disagrees profoundly with the miners’ policy of 
direct action, but in purely industrial matters they have 
shown uncommon sagacity and wide vision. If these 
men could bring together leaders in other trades and 
industries, and strive to envisage or shape the future 
course of industrial evolution they would render an 
immense service to the country. It should be possible to 
evolve a programme which would command the support 
of the responsible men in the movement, without limit- 
ing the freedom of individuals to press for more 
advanced policies. The programme must be both com- 
prehensive and elastic, designed to pave the way to a 
radical reconstitution of industry by measures framed 
to meet the varying circumstances in particular trades 
or groups of trades. Recent discussions have produced 
limited proposals, which might form a solid basis for the 
programme, Nothing less than the fullest national 
control over the vital industries, coal and transport, now 
seems likely to restore the broken fabric of our general 
industries, and the plan of administration laid down in 
the Sankey report might be taken as the model for the 
great monopolistic coal and railway undertakings, 
with shipping and other means of transport to 
follow if the first experiments encouraged extension. 
In another great group of trades, such as iron 
and steel, engineering, and textiles, an evolutionary 
scheme of joint control might be worked out, with some 
restriction of profit to safeguard the consumer, and in a 
host of miscellaneous trades, in which the workers are 
highly organized, steady progress might be made by 
means of extended powers for Whitley Councils. Acting 
through their district and workshop committees these 
Councils could devize means for admitting workers to 
administrative responsibilities. Finally, every effort 
should be made to elevate the trade board industries to 
“ Whitley Council status.’’ 

Let THE TrapE Unton Coneress Act. 

These are but sketchy suggestions. The essential 
point is that LaBoR sHOULD PRODUCE ITS OWN SCHEME 
IN DETAIL WITHOUT DELAY. Why should not the forth- 
coming Trade Union Congress address itself seriously to 
this vital question? This is not a time for holding to 
conventions, and the Congress, as the great representa- 
tive body of the trade unions, ought to become something 
greater and more effective than a debating assembly. It 
could appoint a committee to draft and commend to the 
trade union world an industrial and economic pro- 
gramme, and this committee might be endowed with 
authority to act jointly with the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee and the Labor Party executive to expedite any 
Parliamentary action necessary to give effect to the 
programme. Obviously the task will not be easy, and 
a diplomatic handling of sectional differences will be 
necessary. 


Dancers or Detay. 

But what is the alternative? Labor continually 
divided, fighting in guerilla bands against. powerful and 
solidly organized opponents, finding its resources sapped 
in ineffective conflicts, and always subject to the under- 
mining influences of a subtle propaganda which thrives 
on sectional differences. Growing chaos and an 
accelerated movement along the downward path to 
national ruin, in which the workers as well as other 
classes will be involved, can be the only result. The 





responsibility of the trade union leaders in this crisis is 
tremendous. It is a testing time alike of their right to 
lead and their capacity to direct the universal 
spirit of discontent and aspiration. Upon their 
judgment and decisions, far more than upon the 
acts of the politicians who rule us now, the future 
of Labor will depend. 


A Dondon Biarp. 


Lonvon, Fripay. 

Tue latest Georgian speech is more of a connected 
piece of thinking than some of its predecessors. Those who 
heard it were impressed by the speaker’s tired air and 
fatigued phrasing. But I thought it showed his habitual 
power to confuse the thought of the nation. His industrial 
plan is indeed rooted, not in economics, but in politics. 
Mr. George puts out his notion of guiding our foreign 
trade by administrative order, and basing it on the ups 
and downs of the exchange, as if it were a half-way house 
between Free Trade and Protection. It is nothing of 
the kind. Personally, I suppose Mr. George leans a 
little more to the first than to the second. But then 
he rules at the will of the Tariff Reformers. So the 
Protectionist idols—“ anti-dumping,’’ “ fair play for key 
industries,’ and the rest—are set up again in the scheme 
which seems to sweep them away. What, then, will the 
Coalitionist Liberals do? At least they are sworn to Free 
Trade. We can be sure of nothing in these days, but 
unless politics has become an entirely corrupt and light- 
minded thing, they are bound now to attest their 
allegiance. 





But the failure of the speech is not only its 
illiberalism. It is the renewed breach with Labor. What 
can Mr. George expect to gain from turning down 
nationalization and adopting in its stead half the 
Duckham scheme—for the restriction of profit and the 
machinery of State supervision are both left out? The 
effect has been immediate. ‘The miners, exasperated by 
the 6s. trick, are in almost open revolt, and the private 
language of their leaders is one of bitter grievance. They 
must admit that they have no letter-perfect case against 
the Government. Nationalization was not exactly pro- 
mised; only a Commission with a majority of nation- 
alizers. But workmen do not deal in pettifoggers’ terms ; 
they have broad notions of fair play, and, looking back on 
their dealings with the Government, their leaders feel 
themselves to have been out-manceuvred and trapped. 
There is the old, old difficulty with Mr. George. Nothing 
is now any good to him but a moral control of the indus- 
trial crisis, for anyone can fake a deal with Labor to tide 
over a week-end or a summer holiday. His career stands 
or falls with his power to make a treaty. If he fails, the 
desire for a new Government will run far beyond a 
journalist’s vendetta, or a beaten party’s craving, fox 
power. It will be the country’s instinct for its salvation. 


Tae Parliamentary correspondents, noting the 
personalities of the Session, seem to agree that the 
primacy goes easily to Lord Robert Cecil. That advance 
I cannot measure; but his place in the background of 
men’s minds is certainly very high. There, again, the 
assessment is personal. What he is few seem able to say. 
For home politics perhaps a Conservative with Radical 
sympathies, and a still more evident leaning to Labor; 
for foreign affairs an internationalist., with a ‘‘ concern ’” 
for the state of Europe. But who is he? Thinker and 
worker, man of affairs, an intellect under guard of a 
conscience, decidedly yes. A temper naturally ardent, 
but under control and watchful of itself, yes also. An 
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impressive speaker, at moments an orator and a master 
of speech, that, too, may be affirmed. A leader of men, 
a mind of his age, a guide out of the desert, let us 
indeed hope so. Failing him, I see no other. 


As for Sir Donald Maclean, he does his hard job well 
enough. But the Liberal fight is almost a one-man fight, 
conducted with great spirit by Commander Kenworthy. 
He is howled at and hooted, as are all men of spirit in a 
tame-cat Parliament. But he persists, and he is becom- 
ing a power. For he has fastened on the policy under 
which, with a fleet of fifty or sixty British vessels, 
‘housands of British soldiers, and at a cost of about two 
millions a week, we are destroying not only the Russian 
people, but British trade and British influence. There is 
the capital defect of Liberal Parliamentarism. It curses 
expenditure, but never strikes at the cause. First the 
Treaties, then the blockade, then the Russian Expedi- 
tions, then the accumulating follies of Mesopotamia and 
Persia, have all passed sub silentio. 
sink down which our millions are being poured. Aim at 
all this folly, and at the lies that sustain it, and 
at once the outlines of a Liberal policy appear. Other- 
wise complaint of expenditure is merely the old song, 
a little enlarged, against the rat-catcher of Buckingham 
Palace. 


We have our troubles; but they seem the dolours 
«f an hour compared with the blight on the life of 
Central Europe. I speak not of the physical suffering 
only, though what that means may be guessed from a 
doctor’s report to an English inquirer that in his district 
women had become incapable of child-bearing ; and from 
one’s knowledge that while for years a great industrial 
weople like the Germans have been living in rags, 
have not been able to feed their bodies, or even 
wash them, or keep their young children alive, their 
state is far above that of the Austrians. What the war 
spared the blockade destroyed. But the thing which 
for a moment arrested me was one of the many accounts 
{this time from a British prisoner’s lips) I have heard 
of the brief reign of hope which followed the first 
Revolution and of the swift return to despair. For a 
few weeks Germany thought she was saved. She had 
shaken off militarism; for the first time since ’48- her 
best men felt that the nation was morally and intellec- 
tually free, and could make amends to Europe for 
the wrong that had been done her, and join the Western 
States in their life of emancipation» The great desire of 
the German Liberals was to make this known to England. 
“‘ Tell her what has happened ; convince her that we are 
free and are sincere.”’ In vain. The German appeals 
which my friend carried home were confiscated as 
Bolshevist literature. All ears were closed, the Revolu- 
tion was officially described as unreal, a camouflage of 
militarism, and the blockade went pitilessly on till hope 
died out of the hearts of the people. Is it not possible 
40 convince our blind money-makers and our blinder 
statesmen that its restoration, and the revival of physical 
energy, depend on the industrial policy of Britain? 
It is the same with Russia. We might be filling the 
homes and factories of her millions with our goods. 
Instead we are making the name of Englishman stink in 
their nostrils, 


One hears pretty stories of the doings of our Russian 
Allies. The officers drink, sell the stores we supply 
them with at 1,000 per cent. profit, upset our discipline, 
and carry about with them the painted women who are 
their constant companions. Judge then if they 


are popular with our forces. 


Yet there is the ° 








THe Government will make a great mistake 
if they take the cross-examination of Mr. Shortt 
in the Watson case as the last word of public feeling on 
this business. Who was Watson? A bond fide spy, 
according to the Home Secretary, paid by results. Why, 
then, is he in prison? Does not the Government stand 
by its agents, so long as they are engaged on its business? 
Admittedly Watson could not have been a mere 
Bolshevik agitator if, as Mr. Shortt says, he 
“volunteered information” to the Government, and, 
when it was found to be “ accurate,’’ was “ paid for it.” 
In that case his violence was part of his stock-in-trade, 
for it helped him to gain the confidence of the extremists 
whom he betrayed. Then why his abandonment? But 
the whole case is an example of the system now 
admitted to be a part of the internal government of the 
country. That is a matter of concern to a great many 
men and women of the professional and business class 
who follow industrial politics with the same general 
sympathy that Mr. Frederic Harrison and his school 
applied to the beginnings of the trade union movement. 
These people feel as if a gulf had opened at their feet, 
revealing a now estrangement between the people 
and the ruling class. And I think some strong and 
definite action is to be expected from them. 


Lonpon mixes so much triviality with its amusement 
that when it discovers something freek, cleansing, and 
full of poetry, it shows only a casual interest in it. I 
should have thought the colored orchestra, which is now 
delighting limited audiences at the Philharmonic, would 
have had a success comparable at least with the triumph 
of the Russian ballet. The art of these negro singers and 
instrumentalists is quite as real, and, to me at least, more 
appealing, for it is the art of simplicity rather than of 
over-culture. If society wants to know where its “ jazz ”’ 
music came from, it can find out from them all about its 
rude beginnings and follow too the dizzy whirl of its 
later orchestration. I dislike its breathless rhythm, and 
many of the musical themes seemed common and super- 
ficial. What was delightful was the power of these 
simple folk to draw you into the circle of their enjoyment 
and make you feel that the religion of children, which 
it expressed, was just the thing that our owlish society 
stood most in need of. There is more religious emotion 
and admonishment to be gathered at the Philharmonic 
than in most of the pulpits in London. For these negroes 
sing of Heaven, not as we dolorous Puritans imagine it, 
but as if it were a glorious piece of fun even to think of. 
Certainly it was the Heaven of crowns and harps. But 
it seemed to me quite a nice place to go to. 


I supposE none of the annalists of cricket will ever 
record such a scene of sensation as Surrey’s victory over 
Kent. Were 95 runs ever made in a first-class match in 
thirty-two minutes? Frobably no two contemporary 
batsmen but Hobbs and Crawford could have accom- 
plished such a feat with a bowler like Woolley against 
them. Though Kent put four men into the long field 
neither cricketer gave a chance. That again gave Hobbs 
his opportunity, for the slips were ill-guarded. The 
crowd was so excited that you could see men trembling in 
their seats, and going wild with enthusiasm as the ball 
flew all over the field and the batsmen raced between 
the wickets. Crawford ran half-way up the pitch to 
Woolley’s bowling. 


A Famous General’s comment on the Treaty :— 
* Signed at last, with the seeds of fifty years of European 
war in it.” 
A WavyrareER. 
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Gite and Wetters. 


MAXIM THE BITTER. 

Nor for the first time, Maxim Gorky is reported to have 
been shot in Russia. ‘The report is very likely true, 
though one may doubt for which party the assassin or 
executioner would be acting. For Gorky attached him- 
self to various parties in turn, and was denounced by 
all in turn, as is the Russian way. To the parties of 
autocracy and capital alone he never belonged. But 
faith in social revolution would not save him in a land 
where the revolutionary parties have hated each other 
almost as much as they ever hated the autocrat and the 
capitalist. His apparent inconstancy sprang from his 
constancy to the one guiding motive of his life—his 
devotion to the poor and outcast. Whichever party 
seemed most likely to drag the poor and outcast from 
the abyss, to that he turned with hope. And if his hope 
was too like despair, he labored for it with no less 
desperation. 

Alexei Maximovitch Peshkoff, who called himself 
Maxim Bitterness, was just over fifty, and it is twenty- 
five years since he suddenly became famous in Russia. 
The time assisted his genius to fame. During the second 
half of the ’nineties, the malign tyranny of the Tsar- 
dom was increasing in malignity and in power. The 
apprehensive and superstitious nature of Nicholas II. 
was confirmed to despotism by the counsellors and agents 
who surrounded him as incarnations of suppression and 
clerical bigotry. Plehve, Pobyedonostseff, and the gang 
of priests and courtiers were at his side. Behind them 
stood the political police, the real rulers of the country, 
as the political police always become among any people 
that allows them to exist. Till the revolution of 1905, 
hope of political enfranchisement appeared to die, and, 
as under the deepening tyranny of Alexander IT. in the 
’seventies, when inspired young men and girls raised the 
cry of ‘‘ To the People,’”’ and went out into the villages 
to inspire the peasants in the fields, so the younger 
generation turned again to the poor. Only from the 
hidden heart of the true Russian people could salvation 
come. 

Gorky sprang from the heart of the Russian people, 
and he knew its lowest depths. In the volume called 
‘ My Childhood,’’ he has drawn with Russian minute- 
ness and fidelity a picture of the typical Russian family 
among which he was brought up at Nizhni Novgorod. 
His first memory was the sight of his father, a gay, 
amiable, and capable man, lying dead in the room, and 
the removal to his grandparents’ house, where he was left 
by his silent, self-willed, and violent mother, who went 
to live apart, and seems not to have lived above sus- 
picion. The remaining family was perhaps not more 
violent and disagreeable than a large family usually is 
when many continue to live together The grandfather 
was a dyer in a small way, grasping, feeble, peevish, 
and cantankerous. Like many weak and sensual people, 
he enjoyed flogging anyone who could not resist, and the 
child Gorky was often flogged into unconsciousness. But 
the violence and squalor of the household were 
redeemed by the grandmother’s charm. Gorky has no- 
where else drawn a character so humorous and full of 
sweetness, unless it be old Louka, the pedlar, who 
redeems the violence and hideous squalor of ‘‘ The Sub- 
merged ’’ in the well-known play called ‘‘ Na Dnyé,”’ 
or ‘In the Depths.’”’ She had been the mother of 
eighteen children, and, as she said, ‘‘ If they had all 
lived, they would have filled a street—eighteen new 
families! But God so loved my flesh and blood that He 
took fifteen of them—all my little babies—to the angels, 
and I was sorry and glad at the same time.’’ She was, 
indeed, a remarkable woman, full of mercy and loving- 
kindness. ‘‘ Why should we think about bad people?”’ 
she would say; ‘‘ God sees them; He sees all they do; 
and the devils love them.’’ And besides, ‘‘ God himself 
does not always know where the fault lies.’”’ She drank 
a little now and then, but became only more warm- 
hearted and attractive :— 








‘‘ Brushing aside the handkerchief which made her 
face too hot, she would say in a tipsy voice: ‘ Lord! 
Lord! How good everything is! Don’t you see how 
good everything is?’ And that was a cry from her 
heart—the watchword of her whole life.’’ 


Sometimes Gorky would say to her, ‘‘ Tell me some- 
thing about God,’’ and then she would speak in a peculiar 
way, very quietly, with closed eyes, always sitting down 
first and arranging her head-kerchief very deliberately :— 


‘“God’s seat is on the hills,” she would begin, 

‘‘amid the meadows of Paradise; it is an altar of 
sapphires under silver lime trees which flower all the 
year round, for in Paradise there is no winter, nor even 
autumn, and the flowers never wither, for joy is-the 
divine favor, And round about God many angels fly 
like flakes of snow; and it may be even that bees hum 
there, and white doves fly between heaven and earth, 
telling God all about us and everybody. And here on 
earth you and I and grandfather each has been given an 
angel. God treats us all equally. For instance, your 
angel will go and tell God, ‘ Lexei put his tongue out 
at grandfather.’ And God says, ‘ All right, let the old 
man whip him.’ ”’ 

She knew this, though she admitted she had not 
seen it. But angels she had seen, moving about the altar 
like clouds, helping the old priests, and she was so full 
of joy that her heart seemed as though it must burst. 
Devils she had seen also, sometimes sitting on the chimney 
sniffing the smell of the roast meat below, sometimes 
swarming round her in multitudes of little red, green, 
and black creatures, like cockroaches. A cockroach was 
the only thing of which she felt fear, and anyone who 
has been into the homes of the Russian workers and seen 
the walls and floors so thick with cockroaches that the 
paper, clock-face, and even the Icons were invisible for 
them, may wonder how she lived at all. 

Endless were the tales of life that this gallant old 
woman told the boy, and he treasured them all in his 
heart. For, as his grandfather said, he had ‘‘ a horse’s 
memory.’’ It was long before he learnt to read or write, 
and when at last he went to school he was chiefly dis- 
tinguished for fighting. Violence was in his blood. 
‘“You are getting like a wild animal,’’ his mother 
said to him once, when she happened to be in the house ; 
and after she had married again, unhappily, of course, 
she only just saved him from murdering his stepfather 
with a long bread-knife when he saw him kick her 
between the breasts as she was kneeling down, entreating 
him not to go to his mistress. While still at school, the 
boy earned a few coppers by collecting rags and bones 
from the rubbish heaps, and so early got the nickname of 
‘“Ragman’’ and ‘‘ Tramp.’’? When his grandfather 
turned him out of the house after his mother’s death, he 
naturally took to a wandering life among the tramps, 
beggars, and ‘casuals’? who haunt the towns and 
steppes of Southern Russia, and his stories of that life 
won him his early fame. 

He was helped by his appearance and obvious 
personality. Youth recognized in him the type that 
youthful Russia demanded. The powerful body, 
hardened by labor; the face so strong and broad, but 
deeply scored with sorrows; the firm chin and mouth, 
almost contradicted by the mingled sweetness and melan- 
choly of the deep-set eyes; the dark brown hair, some- 
times long as an ‘‘ Intellectual’s,’’ sometimes downy as a 
mouse’s fur—all gave the assurance of a man, and it was 
a man that Russia called for. One who had toiled with 
his hands, and had known the bitterest extremes of 
hunger, thirst, filth, and misery—one who had slept for 
months under the stars with murderers and thieves, and 
had wandered homeless, without nest or hole, an unshel- 
tered son of man—surely this was he for whom Russia 
was waiting. Unlike the children of the ‘‘ Intelli- 
gentsia,’’ he had known the sharp realities of life at 
first hand, and had wallowed in poverty’s crude savagery. 
Sorrow and melancholy had marked him for their own, 
but that did not deter readers who seldom read for amuse- 
ment. Rather it increased his popularity. Speaking of 
some turbulent scene of his childhood, he once wrote :— 

‘Much later I realized that Russian people, be- 


cause of the poverty and squalor of their lives, love to 
amuse themselves with sorrow--to play with it like 
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children, and are seldom ashamed of being unhappy. 

Amidst their endless week-days, grief makes a holiday, 

and a fire is an amusement; a scratch is an ornament 

to an empty face.” 

So he narrated those strange tales of commonplace 
sorrow, brutality, and disgust. Often, he says, he 
doubted whether it was worth while to speak of such 
things, but in the end he could assure himself that it 
is worth while, ‘‘ because they are actual, vile facts, 
which have not died out, even in these days, but must be 
pulled up by the root from the memories, the souls of the 
people, and from their narrow, sordid lives.’ And in 
the next paragraph he refers to that deep contradiction 
which we have so often observed in the Russian nature— 
the contradiction which gives us the saddest thinkers 
and the gayest dancers of the world. Though the horrors 
of Russian life are so disgusting, so oppressive, ‘‘ crush- 
ing many beautiful souls to death,’’ yet, he says, the 
Russian is so healthy and young in heart that he rises 
above them :— 


‘‘In this amazing life of ours, not only does the 
animal side of our nature flourish and wax fat, but 
together with this animalism there has grown up, trium- 
phant in spite of it, bright, healthful, and creative, a 
type of humanity which inspires us to look forward to 
our regeneration, to the time when we shall all live 
peacefully and humanely.” 

Because, in the hope of hastening that time of 
regeneration, Gorky has joined this party or that, has 
written for papers, edited journals, and even adminis- 
tered an Education Department, he has been charged by 
literary critics with forsaking his art. We need not 
defend him ; for, indeed, like Tolstoy, he belongs to the 
true artists who do not separate their art from life, but 
are perfectly willing to give up to mankind what artistic 
coteries may think was meant for them. Life itself 
rather than the mere artistic expression of life has been 
his care, and his aim the regeneration of his country. 
To that task, he has remained constantly faithful, often 
at the risk of life, and now, perhaps, to the loss of it. 
How difficult it was, all the world is now at last be- 
ginning to recognize; for it’ concerned a people’s life so 
full of contradictions, so complicated and so simple, so 
cruel and so abundant in human pity, so intelligent and 
so incapable, so courageous and so unwarlike, so imagina- 
tive and yet so gross. It concerned the life into the 
intricate tissue of whose vital cells and fibres Mr. 
Churchill has long been thrusting the iron ramrod of a 
British army with equal optimism and imbecility. 





A LEAGUE OF YOUTH. 

Tus week two young Danes made a call on us at the office 
of Tar Nation. They were so young that had Denmark 
fought the great fight with all her might, whether on 
our side or the other, they might have escaped the 
sacrifice of compulsory righteousness. They represent an 
organization (founded in 1906) of Scandinavian Radicals 
and Socialists, which has conceived the idea of stopping 
war by the simple device of bringing young people of 
different nationalities together. To that end they are 
seeking a Conference at Copenhagen or Stockholm 
where practical methods and counsels may be discussed 
out of the mouth of young Swedes, Germans, Austrians, 
Russians, French, Swiss, Norwegians, and Spaniards. 
Now they have come to England to win the hearts of our 
young Radicals and Socialists, and not less of our budding 
Unionists. We wish these missionaries all success among 
them. They have a world to conquer for the religion 
they believe in. May they win it! 

Both Erasmus and Henri Quatre, with Sully and our 
Elizabeth, tried to form a League of Nations among the 
potentates of Europe. ‘‘ When I consider Europe,”’ 
wrote Sully, “as composed of civilized people, I cannot 
but be astonished that she still continues to be governed 
by principles so narrow and so barbarous. What is the 
consequence of that profound policy of which she is so 
vain, other than her own continual laceration and ruin? 

. Why must we always impose on ourselves the 





necessity of passing through war to arrive at peace, the 
attainment of which is the end of all wars and is a plain 
proof that recourse is had to war only for want of a 
better expedient? Nevertheless we have so effectually 
confounded this truth that we seem to make peace only 
that we may again be able to make war.’ The answer 
was that the potentates were no more civilized then than 
they are now. ‘These unhappy people,” says the 
historian of the Laputans, “ were proposing schemes for 
persuading monarchs to choose favorites upon the score 
of their wisdom, capacity, and virtue; of teaching 
Ministers to consult the public good; of choosing for 
employments persons qualified to exercise them; with 
many other wild, impossible chimeras, that never’entered 
before into the heart of man to conceive ; and confirmed 
in me the old observation that there is nothing so 
extravagant and irrational which some philosophers have 
not maintained for truth.’”” The leopard does not change 
his spots, for the plain reason that he would no longer 
be a leopard. 

Thus, this enterprize of the young Danes acquires 
a profound significance. ‘“ Exuberance is beauty,’’ said 
Blake, and we, who so carefully count the cost and take 
thought for the morrow and never fail to have the reserve 
of the ulterior motive ready behind the firing line, 
cannot understand what that means. But our young 
Danes understand it; that the only peacemakers are the 
pure in heart does not, we imagine, appear to them an 
impossible conundrum. Peace, perfect and uncamou- 
flaged peace, is actually not a praiseworthy and remote 
profession to them, a Sunday sermon; but a practical 
end, an achievement to be gained by young people who 
really believe in it for its own sake. A wise contemporary 
has said: “It is only when you distrust peace on earth 
and goodwill towards men as practical politics, that 
you can thoroughly enjoy them as luxuries.”” And in the 
end peace will be won and by such faith and such means 
alone, not only for the members of the Danish organiza- 
tion, but for their sons’ sons. It will be won by the 
young who have no axe to grind, no finger in the pie, no 
“stake in the country,’’ and who seek it for its 
blessedness alone. 

But the project of the young Danes is even more 
subversive and anarchic than this. They are appealing, 
not for nation to make peace with nation, but for the 
young men of one nation to make peace with the young 
men of another nation It seems odd, but it happens to 
be a very different thing. In the modern governmental 
sense the word “nation’’ no more implies the collective 
thought and action of the individuals composing it than 
the word “democracy ” implies—what politicians in an 
emergency assume it to be. A “ nation ”’ in fact is both a 
mechanism and an abstraction, the one because it bears no 
relation to the everyday work of Tom, Dick, and Harry, 
and the other because it bears no relation to their human 
needs. “The aim of the reformer,” says a modern 
thinker, should be always “ to make the State more and 
more like man.”’ But the object of the modern nation is 
to make man more and more like the nation. The Inca 
system of government was founded upon this theory, and 
it was a very good thing for the world when, to quote 
Mr. Hudson, ‘a system so unspeakably repugnant to 
a being who feels that his will is a divinity working 
within him fell to pieces at the first touch of foreign 
invasion and left no vestige of its pernicious existence 
on the continent it had ruled.’? Therefore, when the 
young Danes who paid their visit to THe Nation office 
call upon young German Fritz, and young English Dick, 
and young Russian Peter to come along and be intro- 
duced, and realize that there is no more karm beneath 
one European skin than another, they are performing 
that service to society of which it most stands in need. 
And they are also beginning the work of moral recon- 
struction which no mere public man can do. It is 
hardly possible for people who have lived long in the 
world and been responsible for its action, to guide it 
now. It has gone beyond them. The war condemns 


them to live and think in the past, or to do a great 
number of things which are mere attempts to salve the 
wounds they inflicted or allowed others to inflict. Youth 
indeed is only half-free, for where the war has allowed it 
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to live or to be born at all, it has succeeded in staining 
its memory. But youth has the shaping power, and it 
has the knowledge of guilt without the sense of it. 
Therefore it can both learn and teach. 





MEAT IN DUE SEASON. 


THERE is no copy of the Psalms handy to tell us exactly 
the category of beings whose feeding excited the wonder 
of the writer—but no matter: we have all around us 
creatures certainly not mentioned by the psalmist, and 
ought to have wondered ourselves. So much is spoilt for 
us by our narrow-mindedness or our defective point of 
view. How often has one drawn attention to a thrush 
with her beak full of worms, only to be rewarded with a 
shudder and a cry of “ how horrid.’ We shall want to 
know some day whether the ejaculation is due to the fact 
that the speaker herself could not bring herself to handle 
a nasty, slimy, wriggling worm, or to too much sympathy 
for the meat. How, again, when the young thrushes 
have grown up and take to an occasional bite out of our 
strawberries or red currants, we strongly object to the 
proposition that it is “their”? meat, and perceive that 
it has been given to them it is by the scarcity of netting 
or the laziness of “our” gardener in the matter of 
putting it up. 

Apart from the nastiness of his taste, which is his 
own lookout, the thrush is welcome to the worms, thrice 
welcome to the snails whose shells he so cleverly cracks on 
the garden roller, but it is very depraved of him to take 
our red currants. The point of view is partly misleading. 
It hides the fact that the worms are taken against their 
will, and, therefore, cruelly, while the berries are 
especially grown by their mother in order to be 2aten; 
the pulp of them is a bribe to the bird to make it dis- 
tribute the seed. The table begins to be turned on the 
bird. It is the meat that is cruel, or at any rate selfish, 
and the eater that is “ had.’’ 

We who can handle a worm without a shudder, and 
who perceive, perhaps erroneously, a vast difference 
between a bird and a worm, wholly sympathize with the 
feeder. We hope that when she runs a little way, then 
listens with her head on one side, she will this time get 
something. We are glad that she adds one more tif-bit 
to the wriggling bunch, wonder whether she is going to 
get one more before she flies off to the nest, swear with 
her when she drops one in picking another up, applaud 
her for her cleverness in keeping so clean at a sticky job. 
More clever still is the mole who plunges into the mud 
itself after the worms, and lives his whole life under- 
ground, and yet is dressed in spotless velvet. Most 
wonderful of all, the worm itself, whose meat is dirt, and 
who, incidentally, does us a great service by eating such 
enormous quantities of it and leaving the débris on the 
surface, so that the worms do as much digging as onr 
own paid gardener does. 

We must learn to appreciate nastier things :hen 
worms, and overcome greater repugnance to cruelty than 
their case calls up, if we are to enjoy the world from the 
feasting point of view. Cruelty and nastiness do not 
commonly go together. The nasty jobs are humane jobs, 
for example, that of the maggot, whose meat is «cme 
neglected corpse. Man cannot yet rise to the poiat of 
sympathy that would enable you to appreciate the beauty 
of deliquescent meat, from the maggot’s point of view. 
When you think you can, you must read a volume of 


M. Fabre’s works on “ The Life of the Fly.’’ It will 
almost make you wish that you were a maggot. Mean- 


while, come to the easier subject of the sexton beetle. 
Life is the commissariat waggon of most creatures ; 
death that of the sexton beetle. The larva of the lady- 
bird is immeasurably fed by the immense breeding pro- 
clivities of the green fly, the green fly by the rivers of 
sap that run into green leaves. A rollicking population of 
eaterpillars feeds the Jittle white-throats, and the super- 
abundant white-throats help to feed the hawks. Scme 
creatures appear only for a week or two in the year. The 
other creature especially designed to feed on them, and 
thereby keep them efficient, appears also for the same 
few weeks, and diner and dined upon sleep for the rest 
of the year. But the sexton beetle lives by accidents, 
sometimes by a breakdown in the system of niversal 
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food. He has to be in businéss nearly the year round. 
Perhaps he sometimes goes hungry because others will 
not die, but by hook and by crook, he lives. He and she 
crawl under the dead body they have scented from afar, 
dig a hole beneath it till it is buried, then lay their eggs 
where the grubs will have food till they complete their 
growth. 

A dirty trade is the sexton beetle’s, and we cannot 
be surprised if he smells a little. He is gaily colored 
with bands of bright red on his shining carapace—yes, 
he actually keeps clean at his dirty trade. But how lousy. 
What a multitude of tiny, tight-clinging more or less 
miniatures of himself run about his enduring body. Is he 
not being eaten alive by parasites? Not at all; these are 
the very servitors who keep him clean, the valets who 
polish his armor and pick off the waste oil and the dirt 
from its joints. It is only by such service that they can 
get their meat. 

On the sun-scorched earth, running into dry patches 
from which the grass has died, and into gaping crevasses 
where lizards and others live, the flies play, taking short 
flights from one spot to another, where their stay is 
almost shorter than their flight. It is well for them that 
it should be so, for there are other bodies that run about 
as rapidly as the fliers, also seldom in one place long to- 
gether. When they do rest in their running, it is in 
order to eat something, and if you look closely, you see 
that what they eat is one of those same giddy flies. 
Whether the flies are so silly as to choose for their games 
places where there are spiders, whether there are spiders 
everywhere and so no safe place for the flies, or whether 
the spiders find out the flies’ playgrounds and come there 
for their sport and food, are questions not answered. 
However it may be, there are enough flies for the spiders 
and to spare. Flies breed so rapidly, and the preying 
races increase more or less lavishly in proportion to their 
supply of food. And the preyers are diminished even 
while they diminish the prey. 

Here, with flashing wings that dazzle back the sun- 
shine, comes a tiny wasp, smaller and brighter and 
shinier than the wasps we know round the picnic table, 
with neater black bands on clearer yellow, with violet 
wings and actively agitated curling antenne, and a 
dancing action when on its legs that fits the dance of flies 
and spiders. And the spiders, almost of its own size, 
that can stand up and meet it with gaping poisonous 
jaws, are its meat. As soon as it sees one of them, the 
blood of a million ancestors tells it that here it fights and 
wins, that here is sport for its limbs whose gaiety is the 
gaiety of high mettle, here food for the life that is spring- 
ing in the mother’s body. However good the fight may 
be, never can the spider win. Even the deadly tarantula 
has in its own land a wasp that attacks it and always 
conquers, a wasp so small that it has the greatest diffi- 
culty in carrying off its comatized prey when it has stung 
it. Inevitably as the caterpillar eats the unresisting 
leaf, shall the wasp’s children eat the spider which she 
attacks and fights apparently on equal terms. 

The unresisting leaf? Every leaf does resist with its 
own poisonous or repellent spice, one with oxalic acid, 
another with prussic, with burning, milky juice, or with 
long hairs that to grubs just out of the egg are like 
barbed-wire entanglements. But each grub has its own 
wire-cutters or poison-repelling system fitted for the 
attack on one special plant—the emperor caterpillar for 
the tannic oak, the grub of a blue butterfly for the horny 
holly, painted lady for the thistle, and peacock for the 
burning nettle. Put the peacock grub on the easy elm 
whereon its near cousin the large tortoise-shell caterpillar 
lives, and it starves. That is not its food, as its mother 
well knew when she laid her eggs on the nettle. Here is 
one of the wonders of this world of food and feeders— 
that a butterfly, the rest of whose shiny hours are spent 
in ambling from one nectar cup to another, should know 
enough botany to pick out in a wilderness of plants the 
one nasty, honeyless weed that its children will like to 
gnaw. Can she possibly remember her distant youth? 
Those who ,;know how her caterpillar body has been 
melted down and reconstituted to the ultimate atom, 
would find it hard to believe. Yet her eggs are found on 
the top of tall forest tree, on bush, or on grass blade in 
what the caterpillars consider to be exactly the right spot, 
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Short Studies. 


THE KUZMITCHI AND THE LUKITCHI. 
By Maxim Gorxy. 


On one side of the land lived the Kuzmitchi and on the 
other the Lukitchi and between them was a river. The 
land is a crowded place, and the people in it are greedy 
and envious, and because of this the silliest nonsense leads 
to quarrels. Should someone not like anything—then 
hurrah ! and the blows come freely. 

They fight and vanquish each other and then come to 
count their gains and losses. But how can this be? The 
battle had been well fought it had seemed and no mercy 
had been shown, yet little profit was seen at the end of it. 

And the Kuzmitchi began to reflect. 

At the best a Lukitch is not worth twopence, yet 
it cost us more than a shilling to kill one. Why? 

And the Lukitchi, too, began to reflect. 

At the most exaggerated price a living Kuzmitch 
is not worth a farthing, yet it cost us two shillings to 
kill one. Why? 

And in fear of one another they concluded, 

More armaments must be made so that a war can be 
quickly ended and the killing will cost less. 

While their merchants, filling their purses, cry, 
Boys! Save the country! The Fatherland is dear to us! 

And so countless armaments are made and a suitable 
time is fixed upon, and away they go to wipe each other 
off the face of the earth. 

They fought and fought, vanquished and plundered 
each other, and again they counted up their gains and 
losses. 

But what a mistake! 

Something must be wrong in our calculations, the 
Kuzmitchi said. It used to cost us a shilling to kill a 
Lukitch and now every soul lost costs us thirty shillings. 

And their spirits fell, and the Lukitchi, too, did not 
feel any happier. 

A bad business this. Too dear this war, better stop. 

But people are obstinate. 

We must develop our technical skill in making 
better instruments of destruction, they concluded. 

And their merchants, filling their purses, cry, 
Boys! The Fatherland is in danger! 

While quietly, unbeknown to anyone, they cause 
the prices of boots to go up and up. 

And so the Lukitchi and Kuzmitchi developed their 
technical skill in making instruments of destruction, 
vanquished and plundered each other, and counted up 
their gains and losses. But what did they find? 

A living man was valueless, but to kill him was 
costing more and more. 


In times of peace they would complain to each other... 


This business will ruin us! said the Lukitchi. 

Completely ruin us! the Kuzmitchi agreed. 

But should someone’s duck not dive into the water 
properly—then again there was a war. 

And their merchants, filling their purses, complain, 
This paper money wears us out. No matter how much 
we get, there never seems to be enough 

For seven years the Kuzmitchi and Lukitchi waged 
a cruel war, destroying towns, burning everything, even 
making five year old children fire machine- guns. They 
reached such a pass that some had nothing but their boots 
left and others nothing but their neckties, the whole 
nation going naked. 

They vanquished and plundered each other and 
counted up their gains and losses. But both sides were 
horrified. 

They stared and murmured. 

It is plain, boys, that this killing business does not 
agree with our pockets. Every dead Kuzmitch costs us 
ten pounds. Another way must be found. 

So they took counsel and trooped out on to the river 
bank, while there on the opposite bank stood the enemy 
lined. 


They were, of course, ashamed to look each other in 





the face, and after hesitating and hesitating, they called 
across from bank to bank. 

What do you want? 

Nothing. What do you want? 

We do not want anything. 

We just came out to look at the river. 

So did we. 

And there they stood scratching their heads, some 
ashamed, others sighing. 

And again they called out. 

Have you any diplomatists amoug you? 

We have. Have you? 

Well? 

And you? 

Yes, but we 

We too 

They understand each other, threw their diploma- 
tists into the river and began to talk sense. 

Do you know why we are here? 

We do. 

What is it, then? 

You want to make peace. 

The Kuzmitchi were surprised. 

How did you guess? 

And the Lukitchi smiling said, 

Because that is why we are here. 
expensive for us. 

And for us, too. 

Of course, we know you are cheats, but why should 
we not live at peace? 

And we know that you are thieves, but we agree. 

Let us live as brothers. It will be cheaper in the 
end. 

Very well. 

And all grew merry and began to dance wildly. 
Bonfires were lighted. They began to worry each other’s 
girls and steal each other’s horses, while clasping each 
other they cried, 

This is all right, brother, eh? 


This war is too 


Though you are 
MM = + 
We are all brothers in spirit. Though you, of course 
. But never mind. 
“Since then the Kuzmitchi and Lukitchi live peace- 
fully together, having given up their war-like operations. 
They rob one another quietly, in a truly civilian manner. 
And their merchants, as ever, live like good 
Christians. 


(Translated from the Russian by R. S. Townsend.) 





Contemporaries. 


A GREAT CRIMINAL. 


“ L’Humanrre ” said on Sunday that the fact that Count 
Isvolsky had died in his bed instead of at the end of a 
rope was another proof of the non-existence of God. 
Without going so far, one may say that it was an example 
of the rarity of poetic justice. Great as was the respon- 
sibility of William of Hohenzollern for the catastrophe 
of the European war, the character of that impulsive 
cabotin is less repulsive than that of the callous, 
unscrupulous Russian diplomatist whose evil career 
ended last Saturday in a Parisian nursing-home. 
Alexander Pavlovitch Isvolsky was born in 1855 and 
began his diplomatic career in the Russian Legation at 
Philippopolis in 1878. After twenty-eight years in the 
diplomatic service, during the course of which he held 
several important posts, he became in 1906 Russian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. During his four years of 
office, Isvolsky, who was, without doubi, the greatest 
diplomatist of our time, made Russia the arbiter of 
Europe. He attached France still more securely to the 
chariot wheels of the Tsar, squared Italy, and drew 
England, the hereditary enemy, within the Russian orbit. 
He was the real architect of the Triple Entente. The 
Russian Court, concerned only with dynastic interests, 





would have preferred an alliance with Germany, and 
| no douvht Tsvolsky’s own preferences lay in that direction. 
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But he realized its impossibility. Russia had no quarrel 
with Germany, but she had one—or wanted to have one— 
with Austria, for she coveted Galicia. One of the 
dreams of Pan-Russianism was the absorption of the 
whole of Poland into the Russian Empire. Moreover, 
Isvolsky understood that Germany couid never tolerate 
Russian ambitions in regard to Constantinople and the 
Dardanelles, or her designs on Persia and plans of Asiatic 
conquest. In internal affairs Isvolsky, like Sazonoff and 
Milyukoff, was more or less Liberal. ; 

When Isvolsky became Foreign Minister Russian 
influence in France had been weakened by the Entente 
Cordiale of 1904 and by the refusal of the Russian 
Government in 1905 to support M. Delcassé in precipitat- 
ing war over Morocco. The intimation that France must 
not count on Russian co-operation in the event of war 
with Germany was inevitable at a time when Russia was 
exhausted by the war with Japan. It was also in 
accordance with the settled policy of the Russian Govern- 
ment—expressed in a certain famous letter of the late 
Count Benckendorff—never to allow war to break out 
over a French interest. But it was very unpalatable to 
M. Deicassé. The Entente Cordiale, as Isvolsky knew, 
had been welcomed by the Left in France as a means of 
escape from the Russian entanglement as well as an 
instrument of peace. The events of 1905 had shown that 
it might easily become an instrument of war and the 
Left was alarmed. Isvolsky resolved to make it one, but 
of war in the interest not of France, but of Russia and 
England. The way to prevent England from using the 
Entente Cordiale, as it ought to have been used, to 
reconcile France and Germany was to draw England into 
the Russian orbit. 

Sir Edward Grey, as he then was, naturally fell in 
with Isvolsky’s schemes. Much as I agree with Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s general view of the policy that led to the 
war, I cannot agree with him in regarding Sir Edward 
Grey as a Machiavellian diplomatist. He seems to me a 
simple-minded English country gentleman who, in the 
hands of an astute diplomatist like Isvolsky, would be as 
clay in the hands of the potter. Be that as it may, the 
Triple Entente was accomplished in 1907. One of its 
first results was the partition of Persia. Isvolsky next 
turned his attention to Italy, with which country he 
made a secret agreement on October 24th, 1909. Its 
last clause ran: “ Italy and Russia bind themselves to a 
mutually benevolent attitude, the former in regard to 
Russia’s interests in the question of the Dardanelles, the 
latter in regard to Italy’s interests in Tripoli and 
Cyrenaica.’’ Two years later Italy grabbed Tripoli, and 
Isvolsky, who had then become Ambassador in Paris, 
wrote to his Government urging that a declaration sbould 
be obtained from Italy that “now she is —- into 
execution the claims on her side to Tripoli touched on in 
the agreement, she will equally in the future keep her 
word to us in regard to the question of the Dardanelles.” 

Isvolsky, however, became unpopular in Russia in 
consequence of his conduct in the affair of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. Although he denounced the annexation 
when it occurred, he had secretly agreed to it in advance, 
and he was accused in Russia (probably without truth) of 
having been bribed by the Austrian Government. The 
incident led to his transference to Paris in 1910. When 
he left the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the situation of 
Russia in Evrope was very different from what it had 
been four years before. England had been enlisted in 
the service of Russian Imperialism, and Italy detached 
for all practical purposes from the Triple Alliance. 

When Count Isvolsky arrived in Paris M. Briand was 
Prime Minister and M. Pichon Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, but in the following March M. Briand resigned 
and was succeeded by M. Monis. The real head of the 
Monis Ministry was M. Caillaux, who himself became 
Prime Minister on June 27th, 1911, four days before 
the ‘Panther’? went to Agadir. Isvolsky found 
Caillaux a difficult nut to crack. He believed that 
France should have a foreign policy of her own, dictated 
by her own interests rather than by those of Russia or 
England. Naturally he was very unpopular both in 
Russia and England, and Count Isvolsky did not 
like him at all. Tt was with intense and scarcely con- 
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cealed satisfaction that Count Isvolsky informed M. 
Caillaux, as his predecessor had informed M. Delcassé 
in 1905, that Russia would not go to the help of France 
in the event of war with Germany. I have reason to 
believe that in so acting Russia was loyal to her treaty 
obligations. But, if that be so, France could have re- 
mained neutral on August 1st, 1914, unless she had been 
further committed to Russia before that date, as I believe 
that she had been. M. Caillaux, having secured the un- 
divided control of Morocco for France in return for a 
small piece of the French Congo, and having averted a 
European war, was denounced as a traitor to his country 
and driven from power by a cabal led by M. Clemenceau 
and M. de Selves, .and backed by Russia and England. 
He was succeeded as Prime Minister by M. Raymond 
Poincaré, and thenceforth it was plain sailing for 
Isvolsky. 

In 1912 M. Poincaré visited Petrograd: the war 
really dates from that visit. M. Poincaré had been 
elected to pursue wne politique fiere. But it was 
Isvolsky who pulled the strings. On September 12th, 
1912, Isvolsky reported to his Government a conversation 
with M. Poincaré, in the course of which the latter said: 
“Tf a conflict with Austria should involve Germany’s 
armed intervention, France will at once recognize it as a 
casus federis, and will not lose a minute in fulfilling her 
pledges to Russia.’’ It will be noted that in September, 
1912, both Count Isvolsky and M. Poincaré recognized 
that, if there were war, its occasion would be a conflict 
between Russia and Austria. Neither anticipated for a 
moment the attack on France for which, we have been so 
often told, Germany had been preparing for forty years. 
There was no question of Russia coming to the aid of 
France, or of the possibility of such a case arising. I 
suggest that, if in September, 1912, M. Isvolsky and 
M. Poincaré both anticipated a conflict between Russia 
and Austria, it was because they both knew that Russia 
intended to have one. For years Russia had been intri- 
guing in Galicia, and I know that in 1912 the Poles 
believed that an attack on Austria by Russia was im- 
minent. A rising in Russian Poland had been arranged 
in the event of such a war, and a Polish Legion was 
organized, which in fact fought for Austria against 
Russia. The reason why the rising did not happen was, I 
believe, that war was declared on Russia by Germany. 
The Poles liked Austria, but«Germany was quite another 
matter. Moreover, Austria had promised independence, 
or at least complete autonomy, to the whole of Poland, 
whereas no satisfactory assurances could be obtained from 
Germany. 

The assurance given by M. Poincaré in September, 
1912, would not have been necessary if the Treaty of 
Alliance already obliged France to intervene in the con- 
ditions mentioned. The Alliance was purely defensive, 
and what M. Poincaré meant, no doubt, was that even 
if Russia attacked Austria, France would intervene if 
Germany did. In other words, he gave Russia a free 
hand. This was the view of Jaurés, expressed to me 
about half an hour before his death. 

It is impossible within the limits of this article to 
give an exhaustive account of Isvolsky’s influence on 
French policy in 1912 and 1913. Two striking examples 
were the recall of the late M. Louis from the French 
Embassy at Petrograd, because he preferred the interests 
of France and of peace to those of Russia and war. and the 
Three Year Service Law devized by the French General 
Staff, but imposed on France through Isvolsky’s inter- 
mediary. M. Louis was succeeded at Petrograd first by 
M. Delcassé, who, of course, warmly seconded the 
Isvolsky-Poincaré policy, and then by M. Paléologue, 
who supported it no less warmly. It was the latter who 
informed the first Viviani Cabinet, formed in 1914, at 
its first Cabinet meeting, that the Russian Government 
insisted on the maintenance of the Three Year Servics. 
M. Georges Ponsot, a member of the Ministry, ironically 
asked M. Viviani: ‘‘ Is this gentleman the representative 
of the French Republic at Petersburg, or the representa- 
tive of the Tsar in Paris?’’ He and M. Godard resigned 
on the spot, and the Ministry fell to pieces, only to be 
reformed after the defeat of M. Ribot’s one-day Cabinet. 

Tn August, 1914, the policy of Count Tsvolsky at 
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last came to fruition. Russia had no need to attack 
Austria; Germany saved her the trouble by declaring 
war on her. Frederick the Great used to say: ‘“ Il faut 
savoir se faire déclarer la guerre.’’ The Russian diploma- 
tists had evidently learned in his school. On July 29th, 
1914, the day on which M. Poincaré and M. Viviani 
returned to Paris from their Russian tour, a Cabinet 
meeting was held to which was communicated a message 
from Isvolsky that Russia propcsed to mobilize partially 
on the Austrian frontier alone, and asked for the consent 
of the French Government. It was given, and Russia 
ordered a geueral mobilization without consulting her 
Ally, and, as we now know, without the knowledge of 
the Tsar, who was deceived on the subject. It would 
seem that the first intimation that the French Govern- 
ment received of the Russian general mobilization was a 
curt telegram from M. Paléologue, despatched the day 
after it had been ordered. The conduct of the Russian 
Government in this matter was typical of its whole atti- 
tude towards France. Isvolsky practically treated France 
as a vassal State. 

On August Ist, M. Poincaré wanted to declare war 
on Germany, but was overruled by the Cabinet. No 
doubt he felt himself obliged to do so by his engagement 
of September 12th, 1912, for a conflict with Austria had 
resulted in Germany’s armed intervention. Meanwhile, 
Franco-Russian treaties had asked France to remain 
neutral, and France had refused. Yet the situation was, 
vice versa, exactly what it would have been had Germany 
declared war on France in 1905 or 1911. Russia had 
been attacked by a single Power. Russia refused to go 
to war in 1905 or 1911 in the interest of France; France 
went to war in 1914 in the interest of Russia. The ccn- 
duct of Russia in ordering a general mobilization before 
any other Power, and behind the back of her Ally, was 
criminal, but it did not excuse the declaration of war by 
Germany. That, too, was a crime for which there can 
be neither justification nor excuse. Had Germany 
abstained from declaring war on France, the French 
Government would have been put in a very difficult posi- 
tion, for, had it declared war, it would not have carried 
the whole country with it, and English intervention would 
have been much more difficult. 

Isvolsky’s good luck served him to the end. The 
man that he most feared and hated was Jaurés. And 
Jaurts disappeared on the night of July 31st, 1914, 
struck down by an assassin whom a French bourgeois jury 
has since acquitted on the ground of his patriotic motives. 
We know the rest. The French people, who had been 
made the catspaw of Russia, rallied as one man to the 
war when Germany attacked France. The idea of a purely 
defensive war soon became merged in other conceptions. 
The Chauvinists welcomed the war for the recovery of 
Alsace-Lorraine ; the idealists threw themselves into the 
war to end war, the war for freedom and democracy. 
They have not ended war, and they have got neither 
democracy nor freedom. But they have got Alsace- 
Lorraine and they have ruined France. More even than 
to M. Georges Clemenceau, they owe this victory to 
Alexander Pavlovitch Isvolsky. 

Rosert DE... 


Letters to the Editor. 


THE FRENCH PICTURES. 

Sir,--After all it is the patient, not the College of 
Physicians, who best knows the doctor’s worth; none but 
a specialist believes that a thief is the best thief-catcher. 
There is sufficient mother-sense left in us to know if the 
treatment of our sickness is efficacious; the remnant of 
predatory instinct in the average man gives him enough 
understanding of the law-breaker’s tricks to lay him by the 
heels. Indeed the specialist’s outlook is notoriously lacking 
in breadth of vision ; and I claim that an average person like 
myself may be a better judge of modern art than the artist, 
or even than the highly specialized art-critic himself. 

For the average person is such only because he possesses 


j 





the common instincts—native gifts, as distinguished from 
educational—of his kind. He judges a doctor by his instinct 
of suffering, a thief by his own grim needs, an artist by the 
fact that all humanity is comprehended in the instinct of art, 
The evolution of man is the evolution of his means of 
expression, and nothing more signally proves the infinity of 
his nature. His real growth is to be found not in the vicious 
circle of competitive thieving, but in the ascending spiral 
of personal and social expression: not in commerce or 
Empire, but in art and service. 

I was yesterday impelled by Mr. Clive Bell’s article in 
your latest issue to visit the French Pictures. I confess 
that, as one not emancipated from his mother-instincts, I 
had no right to look at those pictures. They were bad for 
me. I tried to see them as I hoped it was intended that I 
should see them ; tried to find where I was wrong in missing 
the beauty of the forms portrayed, the genius of the painters. 
I will not say that the indecent distortions, the obscene 
colorings, the immodest subjects, were deliberate intentions 
to shock us out of our conventional ideas of beauty, truth, 
sweetness and law, for I suspect intention of any sort, like 
purpose in art, is repudiated by these reformers. I admit 
in some of these pictures a wonderful cleverness—is it 
perhaps “genius that does what it must, or talent no more 
than it can?”—a cleverness especially in portraiture which, 
while rendering its subjects technically uglier than any 
human beings have any right to be, yet gives them undeni- 
able portraiture. Indeed this seems to be the aim of the 
new genius—to deny the use of accurate drawing, to earth- 
quake all perspective ; to combine colors so that they shall 
in the practice of falsehood become decorative; to whip 
beauty, truth, morality, imagination for worn-out jades ; 
and yet still to suggest something that might have been 
worth painting. But obscenity pervades the simplest 
subjects: is not one guilty of this, Sir, when he strips 
everything he touches of its clothing in beauty? At one 
moment I felt the whole show to be a glorying in prostitu- 
tion ; for it is a spiritual law that the higher the exaltation 
the more terrible the fall. At another I felt it must be an 
attempt to prove that all revclution, however necessary for 
the redemption of society or morality or art, has only one 
ending—that of sans-culottism: and that, meaning less the 
exchange of court-breeches for plebeian trousers, than the 
discarding of every convention of decency. 

Sir, I dare claim to be an ardent disciple of William 
Blake, he beyond all others being the Apostle of Revolution. 
But just as surely as he indicates the fossilizing influence 
of all systems—the “mundane shells,’ as he calls them, of 
our liberty, our truth, our imagination—whether intellec- 
tualism that destroys art, or religion that builds brothels, 
or law that erects prisons, so and as surely he will not let 
us forget the sickening horror of prostitution, of denying 
the law, the tradition, that has governed whatsoever of 
nobility there may be in our art, our literature, our music. 

The critic will find in my ignorance of art, or my 
prejudices, or my astigmatism, easy explanation of this 
outburst. I plead and speak not personally, but as an 
average educated man who believes in art, beauty, imagina- 
tion as the highest of his universal gifts. Our speech itself, 
our dancing, our music, our games, are all art—the outward 
and visible signs of those spiritual things which, without 
such means of expression, could never be told, never 
discovered. Our art is everything to us. Blake and Tolstoy, 
Ruskin and Morris are its apostles, as surely as Darwin, 
Huxley, Mendel are the exponents of our more tangible 
evolution. But these young painters in Tottenham Court 
Road are no more artists than certain religionists are 
scientific. If I am wrong, will Mr. Clive Bell inform me 
and in untechnical words that the simple-minded can 
understand ?—Yours, &c., 

Grevitte MacDonap, M.D. 


Reform Club. August 19th, 1919. 


Srr,—To see Messrs. Heal & Son’s model flat one has 
to pass through the Exhibition of Modern French Art being 
held by the same firm. 

It was my fate, therefore, to see this collection of 
grotesques just a few hours before reading your article on 
them. I ama Philistine, I admit, and an engineer by trade, 
Ts Mr, Clive 


with a strong dislike of having my lee pulled, 
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Bell pulling our legs or is he not? If not, what in the name 
of goodness does he mean by saying that a picture of a 
bridge over a railway cutting is personal and real? Is the 
object of a picture to show us the artist’s psychology or to 
show us something in the thing depicted that the untrained 
eye cannot see? If the artist had managed subtly to show 
to us, and to future generations, all that a modern bridge 
means, the difficulties of design and construction, the con- 
tract and labor troubles, &c., if that were possible, then it 
might be a work of art, as revealing something to every man 
that without the artist’s vision would be concealed. But I 
cannot conceive that an individual’s distorted view of a 
normal feature of a landscape can be of any interest except 
to an alienist if it shows us nothing but the picture on his 
retina. Then, again, Mr. Bell talks of Vlaminck’s flash of 
joyous color on the end wall. If Mr. Bell really enjoys the 
pink of the centre picture I can give him an address in 
Margate where he can feast his eyes on it, if he will stay in 
the drawing-room of the address I give him! In the side 
room of the exhibition there is a great space of wall covered 
by rectangular slabs of glaring colors. Is that esthetically 
satisfying, and, if so, what effect on the person so satisfied 
do the following have :—Praxiteles’ “Flora” in the Vatican 
and the Taj Mahal? I am honestly eager to learn, and I quite 
understand that the trained eye sees more in a picture than 
I do, just as I see more in a wall or a canal, say, than the 
ordinary layman. But then I can explain in clear terms 
what it is I see, whereas the artist and his critic can only, it 
seems to me, cloud the landscape with a sepia-flow of 
generalities and abstractions incapable of definition. Can 
we not have this thing stated clearly? What is it about 
this new art, cubism, post-impressionism, &c., that leaves the 
normal educated man gasping ? What is it I do not understand 
about it? If somebody will only state the mystery the first 
steps will have been taken in the artistic education of myself 
and brother Philistines. I am tired of being told I don’t 
understand. I know I don’t; but what is there to under- 
stand ?—Yours, &c., 


PHILISTINE, 
August 18th, 1919. 


SHAKESPEARE AT STRATFORD. 


Sir,—I am sorry to find Mr. John Drinkwater in the 
camp of unreason and following Mr. Shaw in the absurd 
contention that every word Shakespeare ever wrote (or that 
Heminge and Condell ever attributed to him) is “ not of an 
age, but for all time.’’ He not only abjures the exercise of 
his own reason; but he (again following Mr. Shaw) lays it 
down that reasonable action in this matter is for ever impos- 
sible, and that if you cut a single obsolete, corrupt, or over- 
condensed line you are bound (having tasted blood) to rush 
madly on wanton and insensate mutilations. He is, in short, 
an out-and-out Prohibitionist, maintaining that it is not in 
human nature to use the blue pencil temperately, and that 
the accursed thing must be entirely banned. I am myself 
a Prohibitionist as regards alcohol, but not as regards 
reason. 

Let me point out, however, that I did not blame Mr. 
Bridges Adams for retaining the episode of Cinna the Poet. 
My principle is that, in a play of moderate length, like 
“ Julius Cesar,’? no cut should be made on the score of 
mere wsthetic preference. But I maintain my right of 
private judgment even in respect to Shakespeare, and hold 
it permissible to feel, and even to say, that he here “ lets 
down” his dramatic effect in order to over-illustrate his 
contempt for the mob. 

As time did not permit of my seeing a proof of my 
article, two misprints had crept into my quotations. That 
does not alter the fact that the words— 

“that may blow 

No sneaping! winds at home, to make us say 

This is put forth too truly,” 
are wholly incomprehensible to any human being, whether 
in or out of their context. I contend that it is not only 
ridiculous but immoral to make actors speak—and pretend 
to put expression into—lines which are probably “ printers’ 
pie,” and are certainly nonsense to the modern apprehension. 
As for the second passage, which Mr. Drinkwater pronounces 
to he “easily and at once intelligible in its context,” I 





showed it, in its context, to a friend who is famous as an 
interpreter of the Greek tragedians, and did not commit 
myself to asserting its obscurity until he had agreed with 
me that, though probably not corrupt, it was a singularly 
crabbed utterance. I leave the reader to judge how many 
people, even in a fairly intelligent theatrical audience, can 
be expected to make sense of it, merely pointing out that, 
when an audience is forced to listen to line after line in 
which it can find no meaning, its attention naturally, and 
very properly, wanders. 

It would take columns to discuss all the points on which 
Mr. Drinkwater touches; but I must beg you to allow me 
space to say a word as to Ibsen. 

The alleged obscurities of Ibsen are wholly different 
from Shakespeare’s archaisms and syncopations. In Ibsen’s 
prose plays, at any rate, his surface meaning is always 
crystal clear ; it is his sub-intentions (real or imaginary) that 
give trouble to many worthy people. There is never any 
doubt as to what a character means; it is sometimes a little 
difficult to understand why the poet makes him say that 
particular thing rather than another. Moreover, Ibsen’s 
plays come well within the limits of a theatrical evening ; 
so that there is no possible excuse for cutting any passage, 
except a few words which, owing to difficulties of translation, 
are awkward or meaningless in English. It is, indeed, 
impossible to make any considerable cut in the close-woven 
fabric of Ibsen’s work without leaving a gross and palpable 
hiatus. Can anyone say the same of Shakespeare ? 

It happens that in the first act of “The Wild Duck,” a 
few phrases occur in the badinage of the Chamberlains for 
which it is impossible to find an effective English equivalent, 
and which are therefore better omitted. I suppose some 
vague memory of this fact must have been in Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s mind when he asserted, in the August “ Fortnightly,” 
that he had seen “The Wild Duck” “cut to the bone by 
Mr. Archer.” Had this statement been made by anyone but 
Mr. Shaw I would not have allowed it three weeks’ uncon- 
tradicted currency. But everyone knows that “what Mr. 
Shaw says is not evidence.” Facts, in his hands, are not 
stubborn things, but tamely obsequious to his desires and 
preconceptions. In this case, however, I think he grazes the 
limit of permissible irresponsibility.—Yours, &c., 

Wittiam ARcHER. 

Stratford-on-Avon. August 19th, 1919. 

P.S.—I should like to add that, here at Stratford, it 
was a delight to hear every word of the text of “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” beautifully staged by Mr. Bridges 
Adams. On the other hand, ‘“ Romeo and Juliet”’ certainly 
did not gain by the retention of a good deal of grossness 
and puerility. 


Sir,—Mr. William Archer, in his criticism of the 
dramatic performances at the Memorial Theatre, remarks 
that: “The eye has its rights as well as the ear; nor does 
one generally find that where the eye is offended the ear is 
especially gratified.” Having devoted many years to studying 
the art of presenting Shakespeare’s plays on the stage, may 
I point out that when a spectator is watching a theatrical 
performance the eye and the ear do not receive its impres- 
sions simultaneously? In a theatre there is a conflict in the 
mind of every onlocker as to whether it shall watch or listen, 
and in proportion as the playgoer derives most pleasure 
from seeing the “setting”? he will become less inclined to 
listen. This argument is supported by an extract from 
“The Stage’ in its report of the performance of ‘“ Romeo 
and Juliet” at the Memorial Theatre: “ The settings were 
perfect gems, though attention was somewhat distracted 
from them by the sustained excellence of the acting!”’ 
Hence, obviously, there were moments in the performance 
when the “setting,” beautiful in itself, interfered with 
sustained listening. And Lessing upholds that if we are 
witnesses of an important and touching event, and another 
event of less importance traverses it, we resent the 
distraction. : 

The tragedy which Shakespeare wrote to be acted in one 
scene, Mr. Bridges Adams presents in twenty-three scenes, 
the performance lasting chree and a-half hours. It can 
hardly be said that this production solves the difficulty of 
Shakespearean representation.—Yours, &c., 

Wittram Port. 

August 19th, 1919. 
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Sm,—Your printers make an error in the speech of 
Leontes quoted in my letter. There should be a colon after 
the word unreal, thus— 

‘* Thou dost make possible things not so held, 
Communicatest with dreams (how can this be?) 
With what’s unreal: thou co-active art, | 
And fel!ow’st nothing, Then ’tis very credent .. . 


—Yours, &c., 


” 


ete. 


JOHN DRINKWATER. 
August 20th, 1919. 


LIBERTY AND LAW. 

Sir,—Mr. Laski’s and your views on the proper limits 
of State authority are not of much practical value until they 
are carried much further, and when they are carried further 
they involve anarchism. 

Mr. Laski says, and you agree, that “ the only permanent 
safeguard of democratic government is that the unchanging 
and ultimate sanction of intellectual decision should be the 
conscience. We have here a realm within which the State can 
have no rights and where it is well that it should have none.” 

If this is to have any meaning in practice, it must mean 
that a man is right in refusing to obey a law which offends 
his conscience. 

Our experience of tribunals for the past three years is 
sufficient reminder of the impossibility for the community 
to distinguish between a conscientious objector and an 
ordinary criminal. But, apart from that, there is a more 
important point. The essence of law is coercion of the 
minority. It may serve to co-ordinate the actions of the 
majority, but law as law is command and threat directed 
against the offender. 

Now if immunity is claimed or defiance is justified on the 
ground of individual conscientious objection, the very essence 
of law is attacked. Thus Mr. Laski and you and the great 
majority of the revealed conscientious objectors to conscrip- 
tion are really upholding anarchism. Good luck to you all, 
but you may as well make your position clear !—Yours, &c., 

Grorce THoMas. 





87, Marchmont Street, W.C. 1. 
August 20th, 1919. 


THE WATSON CASE. 

Srr,—I regret to see in your leading notes that you 
have taken the truth of Mr. Shortt’s statement for granted. 
W. F. Watson is not “ the man Watson” as you objection- 
ably refer to him, but is a Socialist who is a sincere, energetic 
and life-long worker for the emancipation of the working- 
class. That Watson is now in gaol shows that at most he 
fooled the Government—perhaps some other Socialist raked 
in the cash for the production of the Clyde Soviet pamphlet. 
Let the Government finance the revolution !—Yours, &c., 

EK. R. Brown. 

17, Minerva Street, Glasgow. 

August 20th, 1919. 

[We confess we are puzzled. The Home Secretary said 
that Watson was in Government employment and that he was 
paid for “ accurate ” information. If so, why is he in prison? 
The whole matter should obviously be probed.—Ep., Nation. ] 


THE CONDITION OF HOSPITALS IN 
BUDA-PESTH. 

Sm,—On Dr. Munro’s visit to Buda-Pesth in mid-July, 
<luring the Communist régime, he found the food supply fair, 
though evidently worse than it had been in the Spring. This 
was because the country people refused to sell to the town, 
partly because they disliked the Government, and partly 
because they wanted goods in exchange, not money, and there 
were no goods to exchange. 

In the hospitals at that time there was a complete 
absence of rubber, anesthetics, and most drugs, and of 
<lressings, except paper ones, which had been the only kind 
available for three months. 

Eight truck loads of dressings and other equipment had 
heen bought in Vienna. On our visit on August 5th, we 
found four truck loads had arrived. This greatly improved 
the position with regard to dressings, although tthe supply 
was only enough for a short period, but the Hungarians had 
not been able to obtain rubber things, anesthetics, morphine, 





or soap. We found the supply of linen of all descriptions 
most seriously scanty, so that in some hospital: the patients 
were without sheets, in others wards had to be closed, and 
nowhere could the linen be changed often enough for the 
essential needs of cleanliness. Only by the greatest care and 
skill on the part of its staff had the spread of septic and skin 
disease been prevented. 

The difficulty is enormously increased by the shortage of 
coal, which prevents adequate disinfection. 

In two maternity hospitals we were told that the mor- 
tality rate had risen markedly—in a third, where the linen 
supply had evidently been particularly good before the war, 
and where the shortage had consequently been much less 
since, the doctors thought the results had kept at the usual 
standard. 

The lack of anesthetics had been met in a wonderful 
way in some clinics by the development of local anesthesia, 
but this is still not applicable to all cases, even under the 
most skilled hands, and it is obviously impossible for the 
whole profession in the town to adapt itself suddenly to a 
new method, and acquire the necessary skill and experience 
in a few months. 

The lack of general anesthetics has been particularly 
felt in the cases of midwifery operation, and it is in this 
branch that the lack of rubber has also been very serious. 

The lack of linen and baby clothes has been very serious 
for the babies—paper substitutes, which have been most skil- 
fully manufactured, being far too stiff and harsh for the 
skin—and as these paper materials only stand twice washing, 
it is impossible to provide sufficient napkins. Nor is there 
any suitable vaseline or other ointment to use for the skin 
troubles caused by this. 

The arrival of the Roumanians on August 5th caused 
an acute crisis in the food question. They threatened to take 
ambulances and medical stores. This was stopped, but all 
trains were held up for two days, and all the food supplies 
in the country round requisitioned.—Yours, &c., 

Hitpa CiarK, M.B. 
Hecror Munro, M.D. 





Hoetrp. 


TWO SONNETS. 
is 


Tus is my plea before the accusing nod 
Of that imaginary judge whose frown 
Has held the giant generations down 
With the pretence that judgment comes from God : 
This is the wonder stirring im the clod: 
This is the angel speakirg through the clown: 
This changes the poor girls who walk the town 
To innocent flowers, starring the April sod. 


This is the secret, this is the clear voice, 

This is the little, soon-forgotten word, 

That the pale prophet in the desert heard, 
When he looked up and saw the heav’ns rejoice : 
This is the law we know and will not know: 
Ev’n this is love. So be it: it is so. 


Il. 
Wuy is it that the things we hope and fear, 
Are merged in disappointment, and betray ? 
That the fine fringes of the hour decay 
Before we grasp them; that the shadowed mere 
Flickers and murmurs and is never clear, 
And facts are always different from our play? 
November follows six months after May, 
But why is May not May when it is here? 


Because the subtlety of things to be, 
Dies in the pain of being; becuuse we 
Must frame our visions for a coffin’s length ; 
Because what's lost is lost for ill or good, 
And what’s to gain is never understood, 
And time is strong, and only time has strength, 


GERALD GOULD. 
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Che Gorld of Pooks. 


Tue ‘ Nation’”’ Orrice, THurspay NieuT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“History of Germany in the Nineteenth Century.” Vol. VII. 
Portents of Revolution. By Heinrich von Treitschke. 
Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. (Jarrolds. 15s. net.) 

“In Kut and Captivity—With the 6th Indian Division.” By 
Major E. W. C. Sandes, M.C., R.E. (Murray. 24s. net.) 

‘““The Whole Truth about Alcohol.’”” By George Elliot Flint. 
(Macmillan. $1.50.) 

«Anatol, and other Plays.” 


By Arthur Schnitzler. 
Liveright. 70 cents net.) 


(Boni & 


* * * 


“IN this world, the isle of dreams, 
Tears and terrors are our themes” 


compiling a bibliography of the books in one of the Oxford 


. college libraries, and coming upon him in the act of taking 


an old black-letter Skelton, bound in limp vellum, out of 
the shelves. The pose of the lean, tall figure was so 


; exquisitely pictorial in the soft and reposeful light of the 
; empty, 


book-haunted room that it became mysterious, 


| timeless, formal, like some universal thought held and 


petrified in a trance of undying grace. The books seemed 
to come alive in his presence, to look up and greet him in a 
delighted silence more expressive than speech. Yet he was 
not in the slightest degree monkish, taking a keen interest 
in all the deeper affairs of the world and bringing to them 
the same far-sighted, humorous, discriminating sanity and 


, gently satirical wisdom he gave to the commonwealth of 
‘| books. 


wrote Herrick, and in what seems to some observers the last | 


convulsions of our modern world, preceding the rigor mortis, 
human personality loses its significance in a _ vast, 
inhospitable desert, where “ignorant armies clash by night.” 
The wanderer therein gropes for his fellow with something 
of the same desperate, subconscious need that the gills of a 
landed fish gasp for its lost element. So the straggler 
from the press, squeezing and tumbling onwards in its quest 
for power, for fame, for possessions, or simply for fear of 
being trampled underfoot in the stampede, acquires a 
peculiar, sovereign identity, contemned or merely unknown 
by the herd that passes him by. Such a straggler left the 
world last week, and our desire to commemorate him, even 
if only through the ephemeral medium of literary journalism, 
assumes an importance equivalent to his own. 


* * * 


He was important, one felt, partly because nobody 
knew it, nor, except among his intimates, so much as his 
name. He was poor, he wrote nothing, he did not frequent 


literary circles, and he died in the June of his youth. Yet | 


* * * 


GENIUS removes mountains, and can at times even prick 
the armored hide of a vested interest. For he was the only 
man I ever knew or heard of these days who rediscovered 
the bargain. The bargain has not disappeared; on the 
contrary, it has been organized by the booksellers. Yet he 
might have been living in the days of the great saurian book- 
hunters of the early nineteenth century, when bargains were 
their natural prey. His sense, his divination of where and 
how to pick his books was preternatural. I was once with 
him when two black-letter law books of Henry VIII. fell on 
his head. Of course, it was not «n accident. They would 
not have fallen on mine. On another occasion he picked up 
Julian Notary’s “Chronicles”? (printed by the mysterious 
schoolmaster of St. Albans, who was a contemporary of 
Pynson and Caxton) on a barrow in Mile End. He would 


| drop in to a furniture shop and emerge with Philip Ayres’s 


“Emblems ”’ and return from a week-end at Oxford with the 
three folio volumes of Donne’s “ Sermons,”’ a first edition of 


Crashaw, and one of Morley’s Song-Books. There was 


: nothing haphazard about it all; it was a romantic routine, 
| and he never paid more than a few shillings for his nuggets. 


he possessed a double genius—scarcely to be found, except 
in footnotes among the folio volumes of reputation—a genius 


for friendship and a genius for books. 
be expressed than light or the secret processes of the mind 


The first can no more | 


or the loveliness of the full moon seen through a field-glass | 


from a London street. The second was a treasure almost as 
rare, and, so far as my own experience yoes, it was unique. 
A vigorous, weathered, full-blooded man, learned in Nature 
and capable of outwalking and outrowing the whole massed 


Now and again he even went so far as to storm the sale- 
rooms. I was present once when he bought the first collected 
edition (a gracious duodecimo) of Southwell’s poems for 
less than a third of their auction and a tenth of their book- 
shop value. The greedy, knowing booksellers seemed 
paralyzed. It was one of the rare victories of the inspired 
amateur, of the thing done for choice, love, and use over 
the thing done for profit. It was but incidental that he 


| gathered together a small but richly select library of good 


literary world of London, he possessed a kind of mystical | 
feeling for a good book, such as few parents have for their | 


children. He had an ear and an eye and a taste for a book, 
for its cover, its insides, its print, its decorations, its date, 


and its quality—literary and external—that were quite | 


independent of the knowledge, of, so to speak, the crafts- 
manship of appreciation, with which, in a life as quickly 


vanished as a summer’s cloud, he had so richly stored his 
mind. 


* * * 


Ir is but rarely that these two arts are combined or 
that the one should so perfectly fulfil and supplement the 
other. The sale-room itself recognizes the distinction 
between the collector and the reader of books, since the book 
that is coldly unread and impersonal in its virginity will 
always command a higher price than the one which has 
received the subtle baptism of human contact. But this 
bookish magician, though he spent but small sums upon his 
darling vice or seductive virtue, and, totally immune from 
the poison of personal ambition, confined his judgments to 
letters and conversation, was the most illuminating critic 
and the choicest connoisseur I ever knew. To see him handle 
a book as though in a visible demonstration of the tenderness 
and devotion of insight he gave his friends was an initiation, 
and used to set me thinking of Gabriel Oak planting his 
young trees. He had an almost psychical communion with 
books and in a library was like a priest. I remember 
visiting him a few months before his death when he was 





books (chiefly the poets) from the sixteenth century to the 
present day. He somehow levelled the golden ramparts of 
the mercantile city of books and restored to these exploited 
ones their freedom and personality. Yet he was never a 
virtuoso. It was all accomplished by the line of least 
resistance and by those lightest of touches which tell the 
true artist. 
* % * 


He had his job, he was for ever helping lame dogs over 
stiles, he was as well acquainted with modern literature as 
any of your reviewers who can’t help themselves. Almost 
the entire race of booksellers in England sent him their 
catalogues, all of which he read with calm amusement and 
pleasure. Yet, with the possible exception of Mr. Bullen 
and Mr. Saintsbury, he knew more about seventeenth- 
century literature than any man in England ; he was in the 
middle of an exhaustive and greatly needed bibliography of 
English books printed abroad up to the Restoration, when he 
died ; he was contemplating an anthology of poetry (he had 
discovered a quantity of new material) from the Restoration 
to the death of Pope, and he knew the Lamb-Coleridge 
period like the back of his hand. But a learning, never 
infected with the moth of erudition, only served to reinforce 


| a freshness of spirit as strong in conviction as it was 


naturally free of convention both in deed and in thought. 
He was no more an esthete and a pedant than an uncon- 
ventionalist: he kept the poise, smiling at himself as much 
as he did at the world. He has left his books for ever, but 
taken with him to “that unknown and silent shore” a 
personality rarer, choicer, and more mellow than they were. 


H. J. M. 
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Rediews. 


THE ARTIST IN EXILE. 
“The Art of Rodin.” 


Liveright. 70c. net.) 


By Lovis WEINBERG. (Boni & 


Ir is only lately that the present writer has found a clue to 
the vague dissatisfaction he has always felt in presence of the 
works of Rodin; a dissatisfaction that was only increased 
by a visit to the studio of the sculptor and personal contact 
with him some years ago. Certainly the dissatisfaction is 
not due to any of the difficulties raised and answered by 
Mr. Louis Weinberg in “The Art of Rodin,” published by 
Boni & Liveright, of New York, in their widely representa- 
tive “ Modern Library.” It is due to the feeling that the 
works of Rodin are samples of what he might have done, 
rather than complete works in themselves. The simple 
explanation is, of course, that they are samples. 

Because he was a great artist, Rodin suffered in an exag- 
gerated form the disadvantage suffered by every artist since 
the Middle Ages. He is cut off from his base. In a sense, 
it would be true to say that the disadvantage began when 
“artist ” came to mean anything but the supremely gifted 
workman. Lack of general recognition is a symptom rather 
than a cause of it. The great artist must always live and work 
in moral and intellectual isolation, and it does not hurt him 
to do so any more than it hurts the saint. Generally he is 
not conscious of it. What hurts him, what hurt Rodin, 
and what the artist of the Middle Ages never knew, is 
material isolation; to live and work without some definite 
relation to the everyday lives of his fellow creatures. The 
pecuniary relation, however satisfactory in itself, is not 
enough. Even when it takes the form of an important public 
commission it suffers from exactly the same disadvantage as 
“diplomatic relations.” It does not represent the uncon- 
scious will of the people. As for the relation established 
by what is called “ intelligent appreciation,’’ it might be said 
fairly that there is nothing worse for the artist. Unless he is 
inhumanly arrogant it makes him an opportunist—as Rodin 
was to a certain extent undoubtedly an opportunist. One had 
only to see the sidelong glance of the great old man, as he 
exposed a piece to some cultured visitor, to recognize how 
eagerly he waited upon suggestions. In the “ Bab Ballads” 
there is a drawing, by the author, I think, of the Contor- 
tionist performing before the Bishop. The sidelong glance 
in that drawing aptly sums up the attitude imposed upon 
every artist who is dependent upon intelligent appreciation. 
And the words of the Bishop—I quote from memory—might 
be the justification of the general public in such case. 


“ But if they saw their Bishop stand, 
His foot supported in his hand, 
The joke they would not understand ; 
*Twould grieve them very much.” 


The difficulties, the misunderstandings, the neglect and 
the controversies of Rodin’s career were due neither to the 
character nor quality of his work nor to the stupidity of the 
public. They were due simply to the fact that all his life— 
except, perhaps, when he “worked for a house decorator, 
designing mouldings ’’—Rodin and the public were in a 
mutually false position. The most ordinary of the Gothic 
sculptors would have had exactly the same experience if he 
had had to do and show his work away from its material 
context. If the work of Rodin had been done and seen in 
relation either to the material context of a building or the 
spiritual context of a religion, there would have been nothing 
in it that needed explanation to the simplest person. The 
expedients he adopted would have explained themselves in 
relation as the peculiarities of a flower are explained in its 
relation to the plant on which it grows. Pluck the flower and 
stick it in a vase and it looks odd. Nor were the expedients 
adopted by Rodin particularly new, nor was it of the least 
consequence whether they were new or not. If memory 
serves, one of the bitterest controversies in connection with 
his work was over the question whether it was he or another 
sculptor who first “ began deliberately to modulate the sur- 
faces as he modelled them, in such manner as to suggest the 





play of light without sacrificing what is proper to sculpture, 
the pleasure of mass and volume.’’ Such a controversy could 
only have arisen, and the question of precedence could only 
have been regarded as important, with art in isolation. As 
for the expedient itself, the curious will find it discussed by 
Herbert Spencer, aged twenty-two, on page 207 of the first 
volume of his “ Autobiography ” The passage is too long to 
quote here, but it ends up in Spencer’s inimitably dry way, 
“ Necessarily, therefore, to get anything like a true effect, the 
elevations and depressions in the marble must be far less 
than they are in fact.” 

It is not too much to say that none of the difficulties 
raised and met by Mr. Weinberg would have existed if Rodin 
and the public had been in right relations. For instance, 
in speaking of “St. John Baptist,’ Mr. Weinberg says: 
‘The public laughed at the thought of a statue which looked 
as though it might walk away.” But the public never 
laughed at the sculpture of a Gothic cathedral which very 
often looks as if it might fly; the simple reason being that 
the movement of Gothic sculpture is “explained” by the 
dynamic character of Gothic architecture, just as the still- 
ness of Greek sculpture is “explained’”’ by the static 
character of Greek architecture. Neither the one sculpture 
nor the other is really understandable without its archi- 
tectural context. The truth is that the conditions in which 
twain was compelled to do his work are as unfair to the 
public as they are unhealthy for the artist. It is doubtful if 
the public ever makes a mistake when the work is presented 
to it at the right angle. Thus, there were no difficulties for 
the public in Shakespeare as presented on the Elizabethan 
stage. All the ditliculties are created in the study—for 
which Shakespeare was never intended. It is not a question 
of intellectuai understanding, but of seeing the thing in the 
right conditions. Even a pair of boots would need explana- 
tion to a person who had never seen a man wearing them. 

This is not, of course, to say that the sculptor must 
always be an architect also. It ought not to be necessary, 
and it was not necessary when the Greek and the Gothic 
sculptors did their work. At one time the present writer 
tried to explain his dissatisfaction with Rodin by saying 
that he lacked the architectural sense. But that is not true; 
what he lacked was the architectural context which ought to 
have been supplied automatically. Rodin did, however, 
lack the architectural imagination which enables Mestrovic 
—certainly not greater as a sculptor pure and simple—to 
justify his work. ‘That, from the sculptor’s point of view, 
1s not more than a fortunate accident. The sculptor himself 
cannot be too highly specialized, and, if such comparisons 
ure worth wiile, it seoms probable that Rodin was more 
highly specialized than Mestrovic. The point is that the 
sculptor ought not to have to think about it. Rodin did 
think about it, and, in order to “ explain ” some of his work, 
he was driven to invent an architectural context. That the 
“Hell Gate” cannot be called a success is no criticism of 
Rodin as a sculptor. It is doubtiul if you can “invent” a 
satisfactory architecture. That proceeds automatically from 
the due fulfilment of some practical human need—social or 
religious. 

The reason why Rodin’s portrait busts are, on the whole, 
his most satisfying works, is not that he was limited by 
nature and skill to that form of art, but because it is the 
form of sculpture which least needs a material explanation. 
Or, to put it another way, portraiture is about the only form 
of art in which the artist comes into direct material rela- 
tions with his fellow creatures. In most of his other works 
Rodin was driven to base upon “ ideas ”’ what ought to have 
been based upon building: creative activity is only a Sunday 
name for the talent and skill of the supremely gifted 
workman. 

Mr. Weinberg’s book, in fact, is written round a great 
illusion: “Art.’” There is no such thing. It is merely a 
name for the isolation in which the modern artist is com- 
pelled to work. In all the difficulties that arose between 
them, both Rodin and the public were right. What was 
wrong was the relation—or lack of relation—between them. 
And it is because it ignores this relation, or lack of relation, 
and deals merely—though intelligently—with its obvious 
consequences that Mr. Weinberg’s book is of only moderate 
interest and value. 


CHaRkLes MaRRIOTT. 
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IS MOTHERHOOD WORTH PRESERVING? 


“The Story of English Public Health.” 
Morris, K.C.V.O. (Cassell. 5s. net.) 


“Infant and Young Child Welfare.” By HAROLD SCURFIELD, 
MD. (Cassell. 5s. net.) 


By Sir MALCOLM 


Many people who are horrified, and rightly so, at the sugges- 
tion that love, as the motive force of procreation, having 
become old-fashioned and inefficient, should now be replaced 
by State selection on eugenic principles, talk quite calmly 
and coolly about the desirability of some scientific substitute 
for motherhood. A number of children die, and a number of 
others are what the Charity Organization Society calls ‘‘ un- 
satisfactory,’’ so what more natural than to seek some instru- 
ment more satisfactory than mothers to look after them? 
To all scientific ladies and social reforming gentlemen in- 
clined to join in this search, no better advice can be given 
than that they should read Dr. Scurfield’s sane, wholesome 
and practical book. It is an efficient corrective to the trashy, 
pseudo-social science, of which newspapers, pamphlets, and 
Health Committees are so full. It is a real pleasure to find 
in a man engaged in the actual practice of applied science, a 
real man of affairs, so alive to the realities which lie behind 
popular sentiment ; realities which less competent and less 
imaginative “ practical’? men and women would dismiss as 
ignorant sentimentality. 

Dr. Scurfield is the Medical Officer of Health for Sheffield, 
and he does not under-estimate the enormous importance of 
proper housing, efficient doctoring and nursing, reasonable 
hours and conditions of work and rest, and similar external 
things ; but again and again he comes back to the point that 
none of these things matter very much except in so far as 
they contribute to, and are accompanied by, a raising of the 
ideals of motherhood. And not only does he dwell on the 
importance of this in relation to the health of children, 
and, therefore, of the race; but he is sufficiently imaginative 
and intelligent to see that only by the raising of social ideals 
and the finer development of the emotions are we ever going 
to wipe out such things as venereal disease and the sexual 
barbarism of which it is a fruit. 

Dr. Scurfield’s book is by no means composed of empty 
theorizing, however, and he makes free, but temperate, use 
of veritable facts and statistics. Infant Welfare enthusiasts, 
and advisers of the poor generally, may well contemplate, for 
example, the statement that in Bradford, which has one of 
the best and most efficient Infant Welfare departments in 
the country ; where great attention is paid to the administra- 
tion of the Public Health Acts; where, moreover, the birth- 
rate is very low—the infant mortality-rate in 1916 was 132, 
whereas in the same year in Connaught, with extreme poverty 
and “ignorance,’’ and every adverse condition as regards 
doctors, housing, and ‘‘ public effort,’’ the infant death-rate 
was little more than one-third of that figure. The point here 
is that, for all their ignorance and poverty, the mothers of 
Connaught do not go out to work, but stop at home and suckle 
and look after their children ; and, although they are helped 
by the pure country air which surrounds so many of their 
hovels, yet this cannot be the whole explanation, for, even 
in the slums of Liverpool, the infant mortality among the 
Trish population is much lower than among their English 
neighbors. The importance of a racial tradition of mother- 
hood is clearly very great. Dr. Scurfield draws attention to 
the suggestive and interesting fact that among peoples where 
the Madonna is traditionally worshipped the infant mor- 
tality is ceteris paribis lower than among Protestants. He 
refers to the Italian, Spanish, and Irish mothers living in 
our slums to illustrate his point. But that this result is not 
due to any particular dogma, but rather to the spirit behind 
it, is, as the author points out, shown by the equally good 
results observable among the Jews, where motherhood and 
family life are held in considerable sanctity. Even among 
Protestants, brilliant examples of the same thing are to be 
found, and Dr. Scurfield quotes with high and just admira- 
tion from the ‘Christian Discipline of the Society of 
Friends.’’ This book is familiar to many readers ; but, for 
the benefit of others, a small part of the quotation may be 
given :— 

“Tt is our earnest conviction that it is the duty, as it is 
also the privilege, of parents to teach their children the 


main facts concerning the formation and functiens of their 
own kodies, and concerning the manner in which they have 
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come into the world. This can be done gradually in a 
simple and natural way, according to the growing 
intelligence of the child. By answering the child’s question- 
ings, and by making use of illustrations from nature, it 
should be possible to prevent any morbid thoughts, and to 
impress upon the child’s mind the beauty, purity, and 
holiness of life.” 

Few wiser words have been written on the subject. 

Dr. Scurfield is equally sound and adequate in dealing 
with the ordinary fallacy of the eugenists, and he deals very 
faithfully with them. An exaggerated belief in what we 
may call detailed heredity has given a sort of pseudo- 
scientific weapon to the complacent protagonists of reaction 
and laissez-faire. Selfishly these ‘successful ’’ ones have 
hugged a narrow interpretation of the Darwinian theory to 
their bosoms. ‘‘If,’’ say these unctuous persons, ‘‘ from a 
mistaken sense of kindness, we interfere with the natural 
course of events, resisting nature’s effort to weed out the in- 
efficient, improving their environment, and so prolonging the 
life of many who would otherwise have fallen out of the 
race, and in this and that way meddling with this best of 
all possible worlds, we shall do more harm than good. 
Nature may be ruthless, but she knows what she is about, 
which is much more than our reformers do.” 

Of this argument Dr. Scurfield makes short shrift. ‘‘ If 
Darwin’s principles could be applied to life under slum con- 
ditions, all that it would mean would be that the survivors 
were the fittest to live in slums.’’ And he points out that 
it has for long been the ethical code of medicine to use all 
its powers to prolong human life, however maimed ; and pre- 
ventive medicine must square its efforts with that code. As 
a matter of fact, much that is commonly attributed to 
heredity is not in the physiological sense inherited at all. 
Many of the ancestral traits, intellectual and emotional, 
which we exhibit are really environmental in origin; often 
traceable to our impulses of mimicry, so closely associated 
with the faculties which we call emulation and admiration. 
People are often inclined to overlook the infectious character 
of kindliness, generosity, love of truth and love of beauty ; 
and it is the highest national prudence to take all possible 
steps to provide for the parents of our race those material 
conditions of life and that scope for dignified employment 
which are best calculated to bring out man’s noblest 
qualities. Along these lines is the real practical solution 
of the problem of Child Welfare. 

Dr. Scurfield’s book forms the second volume of a new 
series of handbooks on matters‘ of public health, edited by 
Sir Malcolm Morris, who is himself the author of the first 
volume. This book does not call for detailed comment. It 
is sufficient to say that it is an accurate and useful résumé of 
English public health legislation and administration to the 
year 1919. 





A TRACT AND A WINDOW. 


“The Naked Truth.” By Uereerr Crort, Lord Bishop of 
Hereford in 1675. With an Introduction by HERBERT 
HENSLEY HENSON, Lord Bishop of Hereford in 1919. (Chatto 
& Windus. 6s.) 


THE same post which brought this book for review brought 
me also from a friend an engraving of the “Creation 
Window ”’ in the Church of St. Neot in Cornwall. I am 
setting out to write about the book, but I cannot help look- 
ing at and thinking about the window. Its date is 1400. One 
sees in its five great lights, Our Lord saying “Fiat 
Lux,” dividing the land from the sea, creating beasts and 
birds, forming Adam from the clay, taking Eve from his 
side. Here is all the story of the Garden, Adam and Eve 
at the apples, the cherubim and the flaming sword, Adam 
with his spade and Eve at her distaff, the fire from Heaven 
consuming Abel’s acceptable sacrifice, Abel the meek martyr 
with outstretched hands bowing his head beneath the axe 
which Cain raises to decapitate him, the Almighty (curiously 
enough in that single instance, God the Father) setting the 
curse on Cain, Lamech with an immense bow and arrow 
shooting him, Adam on his death-bed with Seth placing 
the three seeds beneath his tongue. In this last picture 
there is a curious little bit of medieval realism in the night- 
commode standing by the bed. It is all very large, free and 
vital. It also somehow seems strangely new. It strikes one 
as the work of an artist who lived in sight of the Atlantic. 
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You hear the great breakers rolling in as the sun shines 
through this window. The painter must have seen the 
- beach strewn with oranges and casks of Spanish. wine, the 
cargoes of wrecked ships, and mermaids and sea-monsters 
cast ashore, or sometimes a turtle borne into Cornish waters 
from the yet unknown West Indies. (On that evening the 
children would have turtle soup for supper in the big red- 
floored kitchen.) You find such things in church windows 
dating from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century. The 
most glorious ship known to me is one in which St. Paul is 
going to embark, on a window in King’s College, Cambridge. 
Neither can there be anywhere else such marble houses as 
those upon the quay on which he bids farewell to those who 
will see his face no more. In this old world the harper 
David was the king of Cornish minstrels. From it came the 
ballad “To-morrow shall be my Dancing Day.’’ It was a 
gorgeous world the old window-makers lived in, and it had 
a living Heart—Cor Mundi. 

When one reluctantly leaves woolgathering (the best of 
woolgathering is that you sometimes bring home the Golden 
Fleece) and turns from the window to the book one finds 
oneself in a very different kind of sphere. The age of 
windows has been succeeded by the age of tracts. After the 
sixteenth century Christianity seems to have ceased to have 
had any large contact with Nature or human life, and to 
have shrunk and dwindled to something merely technical. 
Tt withdrew to a narrow field of arid disputation, some- 
times, so at least it seems to us, about incredibly trivial 
things, as about ceremonies, which to their upholders were 
mere ceremonies, and which their opponents only suspected 
of meaning something. The large affairs, the rea] interests 
of men, were secularized. 

But let us come to tne good Bishop. There are at least 
two things which one likes about him. The first is his face. 
It is the typical face of a benign and courtly seventeenth- 
century ecclesiastic, a very human face withal. One some- 
times wonders, by the way, if there has been a change in the 
human countenance during the last two centuries. The 
main difference is in the length of the nose. If the portraits 
of sixteenth and seventeenth century statesmen and ecclesi- 
astics are to be trusted, their noses were in general immensely 
long, and Bishop Croft in the picture given here is no ex- 
ception. Be that as it may, he has a most venerable aspect. 
It is the face of a man of God, of one who was, we are sure, a 
true father in God. We are not surprised to read what 
Wood says of him, that— 


‘‘he was much venerated by the Gentry and Commonalty 
of that diocese for his learning, doctrine, conversation, and 
good hospitality,”’ 

and that— 


‘*he made little show of his eharity but they 

that were privy to his concerns knew it was very ample, in 

augmenting small livings and relieving many in distress, 
besides a weekly dole to 60 poor people at his palace gate 
in Hereford, whether resident there or not, for his country 
house being situated in the centre of his diocese, he spent 
much time there, where he was no less charitable in 
relieving the poor and visiting the sick in the neighboring 
parishes, as is very well known.” 

All of which is very clearly to be seen in his face. 

The second thing one likes about him is his style. He 
writes excellently, in a good, plain, colloquial English. 
‘* Now I will tell you a story that comes into my head,’ he 
says. Indeed, he greatly dislikes academic discourses and 
the subtleties of the schools. In his love for simplicity and 
naturalness in preaching, and his distaste for the pomposity 
and artificiality of a conventional religion, he reminds one 
of Dr. Neale. But his main contentions are by no means 
those of Dr. Neale. His aim is the construction of an 
“Ideal Church,’’ in which all English-speaking Protestants 
are to be included. The object of his treatise is to advocate 
such a comprehension of the Nonconformists ‘‘as would 
make the Church of England truly national.’’ So his 
successor in the see of Hereford, Dr. Hensley Henson, 
writes in his “ Introduction.”’ This genuinely national 
Church of England is to be a great bulwark against Popery. 
The Bishop’s scorn of ‘‘ those simple sectaries and meer 
Phanaticks,” the Papists, is unbounded. To include the 
Nonconformists in a combination against them he is willing 
to make great concessions. 


“The Fathers of our Church (as I said before) when 
they reformed this nation from Popery, were desirous to 








fetch off as many as they eould, retaining for this cause all 

the ceremonies and forms of prayer they could with a good 

rectified conscience, and therefore they prescribed that i 

of second service to be said at the Altar, as carrying some 

resemblance to the Mass, then the people’s delight, which 
now being become the peopie’s hate, should for the same 
resemblance, according to the same rule of reason now be 
taken away. Our forefathers endeavored to please 
and gain the people, we will needs displease and lose them, 

Certainly we cannot do our forefathers a greater honor 

— to observe their rule of reason, to conform to the 

mes, 

He is ready to give up all ceremonies ; certainly, as he 
takes pains to make clear, they mean nothing to him. 

‘‘T affirm ’tis a very fitting thing to shew reverence to 
the house of God, and to shew it by bowing as by any other 
means, and to bow that way as well as any other way, and 
in bowing, if the congregation did it to the West or to the 
South, I should as readily conform to that. But you will 
say, the Primitive Christians, as we read, did generally 
bow to the East... what then, is this any obligation on 
us now? The Primitive did also use Chrysme or consecrated 
Oyl; yet we retain it not; it grew into an abuse, therefore 
left off; 60 hath this bowing to the Altar by the Papists, 
ne Christ corporally present there; and truly some 
of our Church-men give great suspition to the people that 
they also believe some such thing.”’ 

He defends them from the charge with great earnest- 
ness, but, after all, I cannot help thinking it probable that 
some of them did believe something of the kind. 

Concerning this whole question of ceremonies I am 
tempted to leave the good Bishop and make a digression. As 
they passed from the age of windows to the age of the tracts, 
people still wanted an external representation of their 
religion. They wanted something, but they did not know 
what it was they wanted. In all matters connected with the 
memorials of the dead, for instance, there was a reaction to 
the forms of Paganism. But this never really satisfied 
people. In the old days, say, at Plougastel in Brittany, if 
they wanted a memorial they made a Calvary. Nothing else 
occurred to their minds; nobody made any alternative sug- 
gestion. Local stonemasons carved it ; the whole population 
helped in whatever way they could; people still come from 
the ends of the earth to see it. In our day tthe 
feeling wavers between the Pagan and the utilitarian. 
But what will be the future fate of the pillars and pumps 
set up as memorials of the Dead in the Great War? The 
Cenotaph lately erected in London was described by a writer 
in these columns as ‘‘ hard and pagan.” No one indeed 
could call it anything else. But the point even of the 
Paganism of the original design had been suppressed by the 
authorities. It had been intended to uphold a brazier in 
which was to burn a perpetual fire. This indeed would have 
brought a breath of the Spirit into London. It is indeed a 
universal religious symbol, Christian as well as Pagan. The 
church or temple of any religion worth the name, one feels, 
would have in it perpetually both fire and water. Such ideas 
belong to the ‘‘comprehension’’ of the medieval window- 
makers, a reconciliation of Christian and Pagan, a religious 
representation of the whole life of man. 

The present time probably appears to Dr. Henson a very 
opportune moment for the re-publication of his predecessor’s 
pamphlet. There seems in many quarters a desire to salve 
the whole Anglican system (not only the ecclesiastical side of 
it) by forming a compact, solid body as a bulwark against 
what is called Bolshevism and in defence of the existing 
order of things. Such unimportant matters as religious 
differences must not be allowed to divide and weaken this 
conservative force. A lady writes a fervent poem in 
praise of an ‘ All-British Church.”’ No less a person than 
Sir Douglas Haig desiderates ‘a truly national—I may even 
say Imperial Church.”’ The Bishop of London states publicly 
that ‘‘ there is no difference in doctrine between the Wesleyan 
Methodist body and the Church of England.’’ But is this 
really so? Does the Bishop know, for instance, five Wes- 
leyans who accept the Catechism statement about baptism? 
The writer of the tract I have been considering, for all his 
utilitarian Protestantism, appears to hold a sacramental 
doctrine to which no Nonconformist I ever met with would 
subscribe. A “union” between people who believe the 


‘*Catholic’’ doctrine of sacraments and those who believe 
nothing of the kind would be as unreal as a “ Coalition” 
between Free Traders and Protectionists. One party or the 
other would have to give way, to be swallowed up. 
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Joseph Conrad’s 


NEW LONG NOVEL 8/- net 


THE ARROW OF GOLD 


“The appearance of a new Conrad, such as ‘The Arrow of Gold,’ 
marks an epoch in the literary life of quite a group of people.”’—Mr. 
Thomas Seccombe in the Daily Chronicle. 

“ Dofia Rita’s story, with its romantic and psychological mysteries 
and its wonderful series of decorative figures, fascinates the memory 
with ever-increasing richness of sensation after one has leid it down. 
... These pages not only thrill us with the excitements of the situa- 
tion, but entrance us with a sense of @ presence as beautiful as a 
stream or 4 star.”—Mr. Robert Lynd in the Daily News. 

“To Mr. Conrad we owe the vision of another world and strange 
starg; not only a world in being, remote from us in space, but a 
world transfigured, vivified, and cast into the shadow by the light of 
his great imagination.”—The Westminster Gazette. 

“There are many vivid and exquisite glimpses of persons and 
things. Mr. Conrad always realises his world wonderfully, and here 
there is extraordinary interest even in the minor personal contacts."— 
Manchester Guardian. 


READY AUGUST 27th. 


PEACE-MAKING AT PARIS. 


By SIDLEY HUDDLESTONE. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Huddlestone has been one of the most independent com- 
mentaters of the proceedings at the Paris Conference with a keen 
sense of the realities, and his despatches have made him easily the best 
of the Paris correspondents. This is not merely a timely publication. 
but the volume is likely to preserve for many years its place as the 
most illuminating piece of work about the 200 odd days in Paris. 


WOODROW WILSON: An 
Interpretation. 


By A. MAURICE LOW, Author of ‘‘ The American People : 
A Study in National Psychology.’’ With a Portrait. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 

Mr. A. Maurice Low has long been recognieed as, next ta 


Lord Bryce, the most acute. discriminating, and well-informed of the 
English critics of America. 


DRAKE, NELSON AND 
NAPOLEON: Studies. 


By SIR WALTER RUNCIMAN, Bart. 

Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

“This very lively and discursive book is ful) #f centroversial 
matter. Its pages give the author's personal outlook, challenging con- 


tradiction, defying accepted opinions, and flouting popular prejudices 
in the breeziest manner.”—The Yorkshire Post. i 


LURES OF LIFE. 


By JOSEPH LUCAS, Author of *‘ Our Villa in Italy.” 
Cloth, 6s. net. (Second Impression.) 


““Mr. Lucas is full of lore and knowledge lightly carried that he 
on oy on to his reader in an engaging literary style.” — 
rctorial, 


“THE MEASURE” and 
“DOWN STREAM.” Two Plays. 


By GRAHAM RAWSON, Author of “Stroke of Marhbot,” 
&c. Paper cover. 4s. net. 


With Illustrations. 


Scots 


a “The Measure " is an amusing comedy of contemporary life. 
Down Stream” is a one-act play whose action takes place in a 
tupposititious country in South-Eastern Europe. 


THE ONLY POSSIBLE PEACE. 


By FREDERICK C. HOWE, Author of “Privilege and 
Democracy,’”’ &c. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Howe’s work is an attempt to show how to anticipate and 


avoid wer rather than how to provide means for the arbitrati of 
disputes after they have arisen. — 


SWORDS AND FLUTES. Poems. 


By WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR. Cloth, 4s. net. 





T, Fisher Unwin, Ltd, 1, Adelphi Terrace. London. W.C2 








Messrs. Methuen’s New Books 


New lilustrated Announcement List Sert Free on 
Application 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
A NEW NOVEL BY ANTHONY HOPE 


BEAUMAROY HOME 
from the WARS 


By ANTHONY HOPE, Author of “ Phroso.” 
6s. net. 
What was the secret of Tower Cottage? Mr. Anthony Hope 
solves the mystery in this light and lively story. 
“A thrilling story ... commands attention on every page.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


THE GODS DECIDE 


By RICHARD BAGOT, Author of ‘ Anthony Cuthbert.” 
Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 

The book deals with a series of ‘ characters,’ each one of 
which is playing his or her part in a psychological drama of 
vivid and sustained interest; and throughout its pages runs 
a love story, in which the entire absence of love-making only 
increases its pathos and dramatic situations. 


BARRY LEROY 


By H. C. BAILEY, Author of “The Gentieman Advyen- 
turer.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The figures of Nelson and Napoleon dominate the action of 
this novel. But the hero of the book is a fantastic Frenchman 
who began his career as a spy, broke with Napoleon over the 
tragedy of D’Enghien, and changed sides. His character has 
as Many surprises as his adventures. 


THE ENCHANTED PEN 


By EDITHA L. BLAIKLEY. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

A fantastic tale, quaintly and humorously told, concerning 

a Pen enchanted by fairies, an eccentric and whimsical King, 
a Princess, and her lovers. There is no other book like it. 





Crown 8vo. 





METHUEN’S 2/- BOOKS FOR 
HOLIDAY READING 


The best novels and the best general literature. 





METHUEN AND CO. LTD., 
36, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C.2 











JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 





THE SILENCE OF COLONEL BRAMBLE 


Translated from the French of 
ANDRE MAUROIS. 5/- net 


André Maurois’ extremely amusing account of an English 
regimental mess by a Young French officer bas become @ 
classic in France, and its appeal to English readers will be 
equally wide. In a delightfully candid manner the author 
hits off the strange peculiarities of the English character. 
Every page is readable, witty, and the author’s touch is 
deliciously light. Just published. 


THE SILVER BAC 
By THOMAS COBB. 7/- net 


A light and amusing story concerning the ownership of a 
silver hand-bag left on the dressing table of a bachelor's 
room. A number of “suspected” ladies are involyed in the 
adventure, and not until the end of the book is the problem 
of the owner’s identity solved. Of unflagging interest, Mr. 


Cobb has never written a more amusing book. 
THE SHRIEKING PIT ee ae 
By ARTHUR J. REES. 7T/- net 


Author of “The Hampstead Mystery,” “The Mystery of the 
Downs.” Cr. 8vo. " [Next week 
This new novel, by an adept at detective fiction, will create 
marked interest among those interested in criminology, while 
the baffling murder problem, which the author unfolds with 
great skill, will afford all readers a distinct novelty in the 
way of mystery stories. i 


THE HOHENZOLLERNS IN AMERICA 


and Other Impossibiltities. 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK, 5/- net 




















JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO ST., W.1 
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For my own part I cannot but think that in religious 
matters as in everything else the word of the future is 
‘‘international.’’ A ‘ re-union”’’ of Churches which should 
take no account of Rome and the East would but postpone 
the difficulty. It would be like a League of Nations with 
Russia and Germany left out. Therefore one cannot feel that 
the Bishop’s tract contains anything of rea] value for the 
present day. 3ut in leaving the kindly, garrulous, 
opinionated old man one has the sensation of saying ‘‘ good- 
bye’’ to a very attractive figure. 

So having done with the tract, I turn again to the con- 
templation of the window. 

Cur DE CAMPAGNE. 





THE CELTIC SITAKESPEARE. 


‘‘ Links between Ireland and Shakespeare.” 
PLUNKET BARTON, Bart., M.A. (Maunsel. 5s 


By Sir D 
net.) 
‘ue author of this book wrote it because he was interested 
both in Ireland and Shakespeare, and Sir Sidney Lee, our 
principal Shakespearian scholar, who was also interested in 
Edward VII. (who, no doubt, read some of Shakespeare’s 
plays), is expected to follow with a book called “ Links 
3etween Two Kings of Men.” In “ Macbeth,” for instance, 
there were three weird sisters. But there were also 
“ wizardesses” in ancient Ireland [Query: Might not the 
phrase “dree your weird” be called Gaelic and so Trish 
rather than Scotch ?}. Shakespeare wrote a play called 
“King Lear.’”? But there happens to be an old Irish lay, 
called “ The Children of Lir” [Query: Is the word “ liar” 
often used by Shakespeare a combination of the two names ?]. 
There is, again, something of the banshee in the ghost of 
Hamlet’s father, and did not Hamlet (a Dane, mark you) 
swear “by Saint Patrizk”’? Shakespeare, therefore, was 
familiar with the purgatory legend of Lough Derg, because 
there can be no doubt that it had impressed itself upon the 
mind of Dante. You remember that in “As You Like It” 
Rosalind remarks: “ Pray you, no more of this; ’tis like 
the howling of Irish wolves against the moon.” No wonder 
that Rosalind had a peculiarly Celtic charm! In “King 
John” occurs the line: “England and Ireland, Anjou, 
Touraine, Maine.” Therefore, “in Shakespeare’s conception 
of the Empire, Iveland stood second only to England ”— 
which makes us reflect that our political writers might well 
take a lesson from Shakespeare in condensation of argument. 
Not only that—one of Shakespeare’s characters actually went 
to Ireland—“ we will to Ireland: and ’tis time, I trow ’— 
“ Richard IT.,” and is it not probable that when Hotspur in 
the course of a “ breezy conversation’’ remarks to his wife: 
“1 had better hear, my lady, my brach howl in Irish,” that 
identical dog had been given him by his brother-in-law, 
Roger Mortimer, lately Viceroy of Ireland? It is true that 
“ Shakespeare never gave his Fat Knight leave to cross the 
Channel,’”’ but we ought to keep in mind the fact that he 
had a namesake, Sir John Fastolf, who spent several years 
in Treland. But when it comes to the stage Irishman, 
Captain Macmorrice in “Henry V.” the scent is so hot that 
we do not mind how far we follow it—to wit in three 
chapters, the first entitled, “was he a Leinster man?” the 
second, “ was he a Munster man?’’ and the third, “ was he 
a Connaught man?” It would be surely more Imperial, as 
well as more in the nature of a “link,” if we made him an 
Ulsterman and done with it. 

But the links go steadily on grappling and length- 


ening. Quite a number of Royal personages in the 
plays are connected one way and another’ with 
Ireland, and in an old play, revised by Shakespeare, 


we are confronted by the emphatic and unmistakable name 
of O'Neill. Then, quite apart from the fact that Jack 
Cade’s wife was descended from the de Lacys (possibly an 
Irish family), we have the fact that Clarence (a well-known 
character in Shakespeare and drowned in a butt of 
Malmsey) “ first saw the light at Dublin Castle.” With 
such a wealth and variety of material before us we may pass 
from the atmospheric Celtic twilight in the Island of “ The 
Tempest” to such verbal references as “ well-a-day’’ in 
“ Romeo and Juliet ” and “ a little western flower ’’ (Ireland 
lies to the west of England, and even if it didn’t the flower 
no doubt was a symbol of Lady Essex, whose husband fought 
the rebellion in Ireland) with equal assurance. ‘‘ Well-a- 





days,” by the way, were Irish keen songs. Even in a play 
like “ Antony and Cleopatra,’ with its exotic and foreign 
setting, we have an expression—“ he’s afear’d to come”— 
which, as everybody knows, is used in Ireland to this day, 
There are also references to Wales—which is next to Ireland 
and Celtic (‘‘ Wales, a mountainous country with a cave’”’— 
Cymbeline). We used to think that Shakespeare was mainly 
German. Now that we are forced to modify that, we have 
the keynote to the unfortunate expedition of Roger Casement, 





A SWEDISH CLASSIC. 
‘“*Gosta Berling’s Saga.” By SeLMA LAGERLOF. 
from the Swedish by LILLIE TUODEER. 
University Press. 12s. 6d. net.) 


‘Translated 
Two vols. (Oxford 


Arrer the war and its disillusions, not a few men are turning 
their faces from politics and finding anodynes in art and 
literature. They ask comfort from the masterpieces that 
rise serene in their light of understanding above men’s dis- 
tracted turmoil. Homer and Shakespeare, Euripides, 
Cervantes, Aristophanes, Rabelais, Montaigne, these among 
the classics are special forts of refuge to-day for the cynical 


and spiritually disgusted. Distraction beckons us in 
the books of the modern naturalists, in Thoreau, 
Richard Jefferies, and W. H. Hudson. One seeks 
instinctively to extend the list of healing influences 


in letters, and it is for this reason that one welcomes 
the reissue of the delightful modern Scandinavian classic, 
“Gosta Berling’s Saga.” 

Four or tive of Selma Lagerléf’s novels have appeared in 
English dress during the last twenty years. But little 
attention has been paid the work of the foremost Swedish 
author of our time. This is all the more curious since Selma 
Lagerlof combines with her realistic force the quality of 
poetic idealism which has always been precious to the 
English spirit. One fears that her lack of popularity here 
is due to our total lack of interest in Scandinavian culture 
since the day when Ibsen successfully battered at 
the portals of Philistia. Ibsen was a modern European 
influence, so our coteries of intellectuals had to rally to his 
standard, while Drachmann, Jacobsen, Kielland, and others 
had the doors shut in their faces. Then came the mounting 
wave of interest in things Russian, and it was only the 
doubtful, morbid reputation of Strindberg that stimulated 
the interest of the “advanced ”’ public in the creations of a 
Swede. The sun of Strindberg and Nietzsche, too, has 
passed, in eclipse, and the need for saner, less neurotic 
masters will perhaps bring Selma Lagerlof a tithe of the 
attention she merits. 

For ourselves, we say unhesitatingly that if we were 
asked to recommend a romance specially calculated 
to refresh and reinvigorate the spirit of the young, 
we should name “Gista Berling’s Sagi.” To us 
English, it breathes the grateful freshness and mild- 
ness of northern forest and fjords, remote from the 
problems of our congested civilization, a land inhabited by 
a sturdy, independent, but by no means unpolished society. 
The district is Léfven in the west of Sweden, the time of the 
action is at the conclusion of the Napoleonic wars, when 
soldiers of fortune returned to Varmland, and tradition 
emphasizes the bold, careless, pleasure-loving manners of the 
gentry. This social tone is indeed recorded in the literature 
of the period, throughout Europe, as one sees if one compares 
authors as divergent as Pushkin, Goethe, Lever, Stendhal, 
Mickiewicz. It was the fashion to be “ romantic” and dash- 
ing, and to drink, dice, and dance, throw your cap over the 
windmill, and elope with heiresses after having run half 
through your patrimony. Tolstoy’s story, “The Two 
Hussars,’’ admirably catches the Byronic wildness of the 
bloods of the period. Selma Lagerlof, with the spirit of an 
enthusiastic girl, has both poeticized and idealized this 
“romantic” outlook of our great grandfathers; and the 
remoteness of the unspoiled district of Léfven combines with 
the hich spirited traditions of Swedish cavaliers to create 
@ most individual social picture. 

The romance, which is, 


in fact, a succession of 


picturesque scenes and idylls strung on the theme of the 
doings of the gay cavaliers at Ekerby, gathers force and 
sureness the further it develops. The first part is inferior to 
the second. The hero, Gésta Berling, the unfrocked young 
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Worth -While Books 


(A Buccaneer Romance of the Wide Seas) 
By DRAYCOT M. DELL 
The Times says: “ You will enjoy every word of it.” 
The Scotsman says: ‘‘ The book moves swiftly and skilfully along, 
aud is throughout interesting and picturesque in its rapid well-varied 


"THE YUKON TRAIL 


(A Romance of the Great North-West) 


By W. McLEOD RAINE 7/- net 

The Ladies’ Field says: ‘‘It is the kind of book which sweeps us 

along on the stream of the story while we are reading it, convinces 
us of its truth, and makes us regret to have finished it so soon.” 


“LIMPY” 
(The Story of a Boy Who Felt Neglected) 


By WILLIAM JOHNSTON q7/- net 
A truly delightfully fascinating and arresting tale, written by one 
of America’s most popular authors. 


ROBIN THE PRODIGAL 


(A Romance of the Days of Defoe and the Jacobites) 
By MAY WYNNE 7i- net 


The Daily Chronicle says: ‘‘ A historical romance by May Wynne 
is always worth reading, and the populer lady has given us a very 
good story indeed.” 


THE FAR CRY 

(A Tale of the South Seas) 

By H. MILNER RIDEOUT 7/- net 
Thrilling, fascinating romance and adventure to the South Seas 


amongst uncharted islands. There has been no such story since 
ttevenson gave us ‘‘ The Wreckers.” 


ENCHANTED HEARTS 
(A Story Full of Charm) 


By DARRAGH ALDRICH 7/- net 
This is a story which will quickly win its way into the hearts 
of all readers. 


CAROLYN OF THE CORNERS 
(The “ Look-up” Book) 
By RUTH B. ENDICOTT 7/-net 


Is assured of popularity, not only on account of the sunny atmos 
phere that pervades it, but from the handsome allowance of adventure 
with which it is endowed. 


JARROLDS PUBLISHERS (LONDON) Ltd., 
10 @ 11, Warwick Lane, London, E.C.4. 





7/- net 
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FESTIVAL CONFERENCE 


CREATIVE PEACE 


OXFORD, Sep. 1—10. 








Morning Sessions for Discussion 


Speakers: Gertrude Baillie-Weaver, H. Baillie-_ 
Weaver, Annie Besant, Henry Bryan Binns, Gilbert 
Cannan, Charlotte Despard, Victor Gollancz, Eva 
Gore-Booth, Austin Harrison, Stanley B. James, 
George Lansbury, Richard Roberts, Harold Scott, 
Arthur R. Smith, Edward G. Smith, M. P. Willcocks. 


Afternoons: Music and Drama 


Plays: “The Trojan Woman”; ‘“ Everyman”; 
“Harvest Home,” a Folk-music Play, by Hermon 
Ould; ‘‘ Young Heaven,” by Miles Malleson; “The 
Terrible Meek,’ by Rann Kennedy. 

Music by many well-known Concert Artists. 


INCLUSIVE TICKETS (all Sessions) £1 1; 
Week-end 10/6. Accommodation arranged. 





Full particulars from Conference Secretary, 90, 
Avenue Chambers, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 

















QOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for P 
by HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 140, Strand, and 43, } ies 
Telegraphic Address; Bostuens London 
‘elegra ress : en, . 
Established in 1616. 
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Goipiers with SHATTERED WERVES are sent to 
LONDON HOSPITAL FOR EPILEPSY, MAIDA VALE. 


The tragedy of shattered nerves is more awful 
than that of a maimed or even destroyed body 
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General Sir R. G. Egerton, K.C.B. 


writes:—"' Having smoked many hundreds of your ‘De Reszke’ Cigarettes 
I am pleased to be able to testify to their 
pleasing qualities and the total absence of any 
disagreeable after-effects.” 

J. A. Himmerton Esq. writes:— “I find the 
*De Reszke’ Virginians as Satisfactory a sequel to 
a goml dinner as Thackeray’s to the immortal 
*Esmond.’” 

Robert Donald, Esa. writes :-—‘ The ‘ De Reszke’ 
are the best Americ n cigareites on the market.” 


OOD words iike these are won on the field 
of merit, where outstanding quality 
alone can gain applause. Try these 
cigarettes. 


‘DeReszke 


ansoey' CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Tobacconists. Stores, and 
Military Canteens, 



























The Natural Foe to Gout, Rheumatism, 
Obesity, Constipation, and Dyspepsia, is 


Chelspa 








The Cheltenham Natural Aperient Water 
In Bottles 1/6 each. From Chemists & Stores. 


L F 


I | 
GENERAL SMUTS’ 


MESSAGES - TO - THE -EMPIRE 


In response to a widespread desire 
that these messages should be available 
for general distribution, THE ATHENZUM 
LITERATURE DEPARTMENT has published 
them in pamphlet form. Quantities can 


be supplied, post free, on the following 
terms :— 


50 Copies, 8s.; 100 Copies, 15s.; 250 
Copies, £1 15s.; 500 Copies, £3; 1,000 
Copies, £5 10s, 


ATHENAZEUM LITERATURE DEPT., 


10, ADELPHI TERRACB, LONDON, W.C. 


JOHN TANN’S 
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STRONG-ROOM DOORS 


MAXIMUM SECURITY. MINIMUM COST. 
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parson, the strongest and weakest of men, who owes his 
regeneration to Fru Samzelius, the lady of Ekerby, is obvi- 
ously the fruit of a girl’s romantic fancy dreaming of a high- 
souled paladin. Gésta’s actions do not hang together. 
The early chapters which describe the wicked Sintram’s 
device to break up the Ekerby household, and the driving 
out of Fru Samzelius by the ungrateful cavaliers, are alike 
too naive and too strained. Selma Lagerlof’s power over 
us is least,when she indulges in her Teutonic love of senti- 
mental and: romantic machinery. But the compensation 
comes in the rich depths of her poetic imagination, in the 
freshness and warmth of her human feeling. Building on 
some local tradition, she takes some simple situation or 
episode, and by the force of her imaginative sympathy and 
passion the living waters gush out of the hard rock of fact 
and circumstance. A good example of her power is “ The 
Auction at Bjérne,’’ the story of the furious squire, Melchior 
Sinclaire, who, because he is mad with waiting and longing 
for his beautiful daughter, Marienne, to return to him, 
breaks up his estate and makes away with his posses- 
sions, so that her inheritance may be ruin, dissipa- 
tion, and dismay. The story of the mad auction, 
of how the squire comes to his senses in a fresh burst 
of passion, and of how he drives to Ekerby next day, and by 
his cunning tactics prevails with Marienne to 
home again—shows a deep knowledge of the con- 
tradictory impulses of man’s passionate heart. Then 
there is the tale of how the terrible drought came to Varm- 
land, and how the country folk rose up in wrath against the 
miserly parson of Broby, and everybody who passed the par- 
sonage threw a dry twig upon the heap at his gate, saying: 
‘May he dry up and wither like this twig! ” till the parson 


broke down in contrition for his sin, and resolved that | 


* thousands shall receive their bread this year from one whom 
they have covered with curses.”’ A delightful story 
tefls how Squire Julius’s conscience awoke regularly once 
a year and forced him to say farewell for ever to the feasts 
and dances and merriments of the Ekerby Cavaliers, of how 


he departed solemnly with his trunks and chests in a haycart | 


drawn by a big spotted ox—and of how he returned at night 
with a withered wreath round his hat and the hay-cart full 
of girls, when his conscienze went to sleep again for another 
twelve months. This idyl, again, is characteristic of the 
author's soft, gay flexibility of mood. Many a reader will 
tind in ‘“ Gosta Berling’s Saga” the cool, refreshing waters 
of a woman's faith in humanity. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“Anatole France.” By LEWis PIAGET SHANKS. 

Open Court Publishing Co. $1.50.) 

Mr. SHanks’s critique is simply written, but so clogged 
with references to pomps, prisms, and golden dreams that 
we slap the leg of the nearest table in despair. His method 
is to parcel him out in phases—the Parnassian, the 
Sceptic, the “‘ Dreamer of the Past,” ‘The Ironic Realist,” 
the Socialist and Reformer, the Disciple of Voltaire, the 
Historian and Satirist of Humanity, &c., so that we feel 
that the subject of this grim conscientiousness is in a room 
of reflecting mirrors of different sizes and angles. 
volume sets forth M. France’s achievement with a certain 
care and accuracy, but it does not rise greatly above a guide- 
book, with the picturesque element thrown in. But one of 
the most striking things in the book is the author’s steady 
genius for quoting the wrong things. He overloads us, for 
instance, with the author’s none too judicious comments on 
the war—opinions which no doubt M. France himself would 
not be too pleased to see prominently displayed at the 
present time. Altogether an average book. There is a useful 
bibliography at the end, 

4 ’ * 

“Handicrafts and Reconstruction.” 
LETHABY. 
Society.) 

Mr. Leruasy recalls that Mr. Cobden Sanderson once 
lectured on book-binding while wearing his craftsman’s 
apron, which he called the “ banner of the future.’’ Mr. 
Lethaby thinks it is time to set up the banner. He pleads 
for the preservation of traditional handicrafts as necessary 
for our own preservation. Believing that life itself may dry 
up if the human agent become a slave of the machine, he has 


Edited by W. R. 
(John Hogg, for the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 





overwhelming odds that all the world wondered.”’ 
| the predestined word fall with deadly accuracy into its 
| accustomed place? 


| on Monday morning. 


Cabinet. 


(Chicago: | 


The | 
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collected these fourteen papers by members of the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition Society, each detailing some craft industry 
in its relation to economic reconstruction, to prove there 
are other means of making a country truly rich than by run- 
ning everything by machinery at full pressure. Among the 
subjects dealt with are: “Traditional Country Crafts,” by 


: A. H. Powell.; ‘Crafts in Education and Reconstruction,” 


by H. Wilson; “Agriculture and Craft,’ by Christopher 


Turner ; and “ Weaving and Textile Crafts,” by May Morris. 
* * * 


By OLIVER HOGUE. (Melrose. 6s.) 
Hocurt (Trooper Bluegum) is an Australian 


‘The Cameliers.” 
Mr. 


; journalist and soldier who has written successful war books, 
: and “The Cameliers ” will, no doubt, be as successful. It 


is well written, says the author of the Foreword, and if the 


| easy adoption of the conventional diction of the war book is 
| proof of literary merit then this judgment cannot be disputed. 


Measured by all the familiar standards there is a quality 


| inevitably right about this: “Now the Huns might have 
| crushed France and Russia—very probably they would have 
' done so—but the German powers that made the unpardon- 


able error of tearing up a scrap of paper, and ravaging 
Belgium with a ferocity and ruthlessness unbelievable in this 


twentieth century. That brought old England out of her 
come 


splendid isolation, and her Contemptible Little Army 
crossed the Channel, to perform such miracles against 
Does not 





Che Geek in the City. 


THE sensation of the week was Mr. Lloyd George’s announce- 
ment that the Board of Trade embargoes on imports are to cease 
on September Ist. ‘Ihe announcement is so sudden and 
unexpected—for all the Government’s newspaper prophets had 
intimated that the system would be continued until Parliament 
met in October—that some special explanation seems to be 
required. This is afforded by Sir John Simon’s letter, which 
appears to have reached the Solicitors of the Board of Trade 
It seems that Sir John Simon would have 
landed with his prohibited Spanish exports about September 
3rd, and if the Customs had refused to let his goods through, 
the matter would doubtless have come up before a Vacation 
Court within a few days. Hence the sudden conversion of the 
The Union of Manufacturers is, of course, furious, 
and its secretary expresses bitter disappointment. The general 
effect of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech was, of course, depressing 
to the Stock Exchange; for his picture of economic conditions 
was very black, and he gave no definite indications of any 
reduction in public expenditure. His statement about exchanges 
caused a further slump in the American rate which is now at 
a record low level. Consols are lower, and the French loans 
are sinking fast. 


ANOTHER BANK AMALGAMATION, 

Subject to the sanction of the Treasury and of the Banking 
Amalgamations Committee, a provisional agreement has been 
entered into for the amalgamation of the Sheffield Banking 
Company with the National Provincial and Union Bank of 
England on the basis of the exchange of six £20 (£4 paid) shares 
of the National. Provincial for one £50 (£17 10s. paid) share of 
the Sheffield Banking Company, together with a cash payment 
of 5s. per share to shareholders of the latter as soon as confir- 
mation has been obtained. The Sheffield Banking Company 
was established in 1831, and has a paid-up capital of £404,075, 
while deposits at June 30th last amounted to just over £7 
millions. It has twenty-nine branches in Sheffield and district, 
so that the amalgamation will considerably widen the extensive 
interests of the National Provincial and Union Bank of England 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire. The deposits of the latter 
were just under £233 millions at June 30th, 1919, so that the 
combined deposits will be about £240 millions. 


GuEst, KEEN & NETTLEFOLD. 

Although the published accounts of this company during 
the war have shown only very small fluctuations in profits, and 
the dividend on the ordinary shares has remained at 15 per cent. 
for more than a decade, the report for the year ended June 30th, 
just issued, shows that the company has not really been 
exceptional, and has partaken of war prosperity like most 
concerns of a kindred nature. For, while net profits for the 
past year are shown to be £343,100, as compared with £342,600 
for the previous year, and £363,400 for 1912-13, the ordinary 
shareholders are to receive ® handsome bonus in the shape of 
one five per cent. preference and iwo ordinary shares for each 
share now held. This means a distribution of £2,895,000, 
towards which an ‘‘ internal reserve fund ” contributes £900,700. 
Reserves of £1,750,000 are also capitalized, and the balance is 


drawn from the amount brought forward from the previous 
accounts, 


LUCELLUM. 








